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CHAPTER I- 
INTRODUCTORY DESCRIPTION AND IDENTIFICATION 
OF GOULD FARM 


There are few areas in this country, or any other, which 
are more to be admired than that which provides the setting for 
our "Story of Gould Farm". 

It. is to the southern extremity of the Berkshires--that 


line of lovely rolling hills which flanks the western border of 
Massachusetts--that I would take you. Many of these hills are 
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mountains. All are covered with a luxuriant, almost primeval 
growth of pine and other evergreens, birch, and maple, patched 
only here and there by pastureland or the hard-won fields 4 
some industrious farmer. 

. Deep valleys and ravines give picturesque variety to the 
general rolling contour of the countryside. They frequently 


provide cradles for small, silvery lakes, or courses for the 


unsurpassed beauty of Berkshire brooks. 


In summer one finds a great wealth of wild flowers every- 
where, the most distinctive being the pink and white laurel 
which adds its glory to the hillsides. A large variety of wild 
berries provides a never-ending feast, fruit trees thrive, and 
a symphony of bird-songs is always to be heard. And in winter, 
a thick, sparkling blanket of snow transforms it all into a 


silent wonderland. 


Such, in brief, is the setting in which we find the unique 
rural community known as Gould Farm. It occupies over five 
hundred acres of that area in the southern Berkshires, spreading 
itself over the tops and terraces of the hills, extending itself 
down the slopes into the valleys. 

‘Nestling as it does among those seemingly impenetrable 


hills, it reminds one of a mountain fastness of old, a "haven 
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set apart" from the rest of the world. Indeed it is isolated, 
as so many New England communities are, a the almost tumultu- 
ous geographical structure of that area. It seems to be "a ~ 
thousand miles from nowhere". 

And yet Gould Farm is only a short distance from the very 
cradle of our Anglo-Saxon culture in this country. It is only 
a few hours by road or rail from Boston — it is only 
a few miles from such towns of bd eteric interest and importance 
as Great Barrington, Stockbridge, and Pittsfield. 

So Gould Farm is isolated only ina physical sense. Actual- 


ly this community draws upon--and reflects--the best in the rich 
and stable culture of that area, af it absorbs and reflects the 
simple grandeur of its natural setting. 

Neither is Gould Farm isolated in the sense of being self- 
centered. Actually, again, it plays a very vital part in the 
maelstrom of modern life. It is a "haven set apart" from the 
rest of the world, just in order that it may make an invaluable 
contribution to the life of that "outer world". 

The manner in which*Gould Farm makes that contribution is 
the theme of this whee but before we take up that theme, let 
us gain a better picture of the general appearance of this re- 
markable place. Having some idea as to its natural setting, let 
us turn our attention to the central cluster of dwellings which 
form the nucleus of this community in the Berkshires. 

A few representative views will have to suffice, for one 
could "ramble on forever" in a description of the details 
worthy of mention, and still give an inadequate account of them. 


Typical among the smaller houses of this community are these: 
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Certainly one is surprised to find such captivating modern , 


cottages on a "farm". And there are about a dozen more like 


them, such as this one: 


It is called "fhe Little House" by the Gould Farmers. OQne is 
intrigued by the descriptive names they give to others of these 
cottages. It is not hard for even the stranger to locate among 
them "The Mite Box", "The Crow's Nest", and "The Miniature". 
There are also several larger houses, such as this 
iets typical New England manse, with its pillared doorway, 


ne 


wooden window-shutters, and spacious, shady lawn: 
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It is called "Topside", resting as it does 


hill, overlooking the grain fields of the Farm and the valleys 
beyond: 


on the crest of a 


But all the other dwellings in this community are dwarfed 
by a huge white three-st 


oried structure, known as the "Big 
ouse"™, 
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It sits upon another level promontory overlooking the valley. 
surrounded by broad lawns and majestic trees, it immediately 
strikes the observer as having almost a personality of its own. 
It seems to reach out toward the visitor with all the sincere 


digity and gracious hospitality of the American home at its 


best, saying, "Welcome i" 


This impression of warm hospitality is heightened when 


one enters the "Big House” and steps into its living-room: 


Its comfortable chairs and large plain fireplace are indeed 
jaltAban: Three large bookcases, filled to overflowing, speak 
of the Farm family's thirst for knowledge and culture, as do 
a beautifully carved old zrand piano and a handsome Electrola, 
with its rich library of classical masterpieces. Restful 
pictures adorn the rustie walls, and floods of Berkshire sun- 
shine stream through the tall windows on the south. 

One is also impressed by the largeness and rustic sin- 


plicity of the dining-room. Wide windows extend the entire 
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length of its north side, and offer a splendid view of mossy 
trees and shady lawns. Running parallel to these windows is 
the "family board". It consists of a long series of beme-nede 
oaken tables with bare, smooth-scrubbed tops. They are so 
arranged as to form three sides of a rectangle, and about them 
are placed, in summer, enough chairs to accommodate about one 
hundred people. 

Leading off from the dining-room are two large, sunny 
kitehens, with their auxiliary store-rooms and pantries, and a 
small business office. 

On the two upper floors of the "Big House” there are about 
thirty rooms of varying sizes, all quite comfortably and de- 
lightfully furnished. In them live most of the Gould Farm 
family and most of the guests who come to that haven of hospi- 
tality. | 

Such is the partial picture we may have of this imposing 
old New England farmhouse. ‘It is indeed the heart of Gould 
Farm; for from it flows the life-blood of that community. 

Encircling the "Big House" is a well-kept gravel road 
which accentuates the prominence of that structure and the 
beauty of its immediate surroundings. A small spring freshet, 
coursing downward to meet the brook in the valley below, inter- 
seste this road only a few yards from the house and lends its 


music to those residing there. 
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We have a fairly complete picture of this central cluster 
of the Gould Farm settlement when we add to the environs of the 
"Big House" a well-equipped carpenter shop, a large red storage 
barn, and 4 two-story art studio with brown shingled sides. 


Down below this central nucleus of the Farm, at the 


northern side of the terrace on which it rests, is a huge modern 
dairy-barn, with a silo rising behind, and nearby is a cement 
milk-house which also contains laundry machinery. Nearby is the 
home of the "official farmer" of the community. He has charge 
of the eperations which are distinctively those of a farm, 
Indeed, all the essential features and activities which 
identify a farm are to be found in this community. Fifteen 
thoroughbred cows provide an abundance of milk and cream to the 
large family. The cream ‘a separated and butter churned on the 
premises; a flock of several hundred chickens supply the neces- 
sary nes ote livestock is raised and sold. But only about 
fifteen of the five hundred acres on the Farm are available for 
cultivation; as is the case with all New England farms, every 
acre of tillable land has had to be hewed from a rocky and re- 


sistant countryside. 
In view of the size of this community, it is obvious that 


it cannot be self-subsisting in the production of foodstuffs, 
as an ordinary farm tries to be. Certainly, as we have noted, 
Gould Farm is a farming community; but we have already had indi- 


cations that it is much more than merely that. 


What, then, is Gould Farm? That is a question which has 
baffled wiser heads than the writer's. This whole dissertation 
is an attempt to answer it. Perhaps we may best indicate the 
essential identity of the Farm by comparing it to other similar 
enterprises and noting in what ware it differs from Da 


The impression has no doubt been left that this community 


J 
is a summer resort. Certainly it is that, in many respects. 


Summer is the season in which the Farm is most active; the 


. 


| houses are filled to overflowing by guests who come there to 
rest and to play. Outdoor games, swimming and hiking are very | 
popular, and there are many eultural and recreational activities 
on the Farm and in the surrounding towns to be enjoyed. The 
really genuine individual finds Gould Farm to be -a most delight- 
ful and healthful place to spend a vacation. 

Yet the Farm is much more than merely a summer resort, as 
it is much more than merely a farming community. The qualities 


which distinguish those types of settlement are almost obscured 


by much more noteworthy characteristics. 


A 


Many observers hawe compared Gould Farm to Brook Farm, the 
famous rural cultural center of ninety years ago which was 


founded by George Ripley under the inspiration of the Transcen- 


dentalist religious movement. ‘Indeed, the resemblances between 
the two "colonies" are striking. They are not only alike in 
outward appearance; they can also be favorably compared in 
organization and purpose. Both represent a corporate endeavor 
on the part of a eultured group of people to live at their best 
under the simplest possible economic conditions, close to nature 
rather than within the chaos of urban life, and to share with 
others who come to them the first-fruits of their nobler Living 
and striving. The preamble to the constitution of Brook Farm 
might well express the purpose and function of Gould Farm: 


"In order more effectively to promote the great purposes 
of human culture; to establish the external relationships of 
life on a basis of wisdom and purity; to apply the principles 
of love and justice to our social organization in accordance 
with the laws of Divine Providence; to substitute a system of 
brotherly cooperation for one of selfish competition; to secure 
to our children and to those who might be entrusted to our care, 
the benefits of the highest physical, intellectual, and moral 
education, which in the progress of knowledge the resources at 
our command will permit; to institute an attractive, efficient 
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and productive system of industry; to prevent the exercise of 
worldly anxiety, by the competent supply of our necessary wants; 
to diminish the desire of excessive accumulation by making the 
acquisition of personal property subservient to upright and dis- 
interested uses; to guarantee to each other forever the means of 
physical support and spiritual progress; and thus to impart a 
greater freedom, simplicity, truthfulness, refinement, and moral 
dignity to our mode of life;--we the undersigned do unite in a 
voluntary association .. .."1 


We begin to understand the real identity of Gould Farm 
when such as this is recognized as its essential purpose and 
contribution to present-day society. Its whole life centers 
about these high cultural and religious ideals. It is a vital 
center of individual and social reconstruction, dealing with 
every important aspect of modern life. 

The writer believes that Gould Farm is even shes teb,e- 
indeed, far greater,--than Brook Farm must have been, for these 
reasons: 

Gould Farm offers its privileges and services to a far 
wider. range of people, and upon a deeper humanitarian basis, 
than did Brook Farm. fhe earlier enterprise was somewhat dis- 
criminative in its selection of piers. There were certain 
implied requisites as to health and social position. Such is 
not the case with Gould Farm; it flings its doors open wide to 
people from every walk of life. It is completely cosmopolitan. 
Representatives: from every race and land, "rich and poor, edu- 
cated and ille-schooled, Jew, Gentile, Catholic, Protestant or 
no church.at all--if they are only betas betes and need what 
the Farm can give"--all these come to Gould Farm. And they come 
seeking mental and physical health, as well as culture. For 
that is what Gould Farm offers and gives most of all: mental 


if 
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and physical health. To help people who have lost them regain 
these most precious values of life;--this is the basic purpose 
of Gould Farm. It is thus a social service center in a deeper 
sense than was Brook Farm, extending as it does a welcome to all 
and offering the boon of health as well as culture. 

Most of those who come there have, in varying degrees, 
lost their health. They are trying to recover from a serious 
iliness or operation, or have been beaten down for a time by 
the harsh chaos of modern urban life, and need the association 
of loving, sympathetic people and wholesome, simple conditions 
of living in order to regain their strength and perspective. 
These they find at Gould Farm. 

Is the Farm, then, more akin to a chine, a convales- 
cent home, than anything else’ In. many respects, it is. But 
it is much more "un-institutional", much more inclusive, much 
more alive than the enterprise usually thought of as a convales- 
cent home. There are no doctors at Gould Farm; there are no 
extra-ordinary medicines or drugs administered; there is no 
stereotyped clinical attendance or routine. People go to Gould 


a 
Farm to cure themselves, with the help of the most natural and 


favorable living conditions and that most efficacious of all 
"medicines"--human love and sympathy. They achieve a more pro- 
found rest than merely a "rest cure” could bring; and experience 
a greater regeneration of their whole being than any specialized 
institution could give them. For, as we have noted, Gould Farm 


embodies the reconstructive values of many particular types of 


social service or therapeutic agency, and also provides certain 


other vital qualities which these others do not sufficiently 
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possess. There is "something more" at Gould Farm which meets 
the deepest needs of those in quest of health. 
It is this "something more" which constitutes the unique- 


ness of Gould Farm and explains its greatness. We shall speak 
of it at length later on; here we mention it briefly as that 
which gives the Farm its distinguishing identity. 

fo the writer, the paramount distinction of Gould Farm 


lies in its being based upon religious family life. We have 


spoken of "the Gould Farm family", and yet we have noted that 
the great majority of those people come from widely divergent 
heritages and places. Relatively few of them are actually re- 
lated to each other, and those few do form the permanent nucleus 
of, and inspiration to, the larger group. But the whole group 
lives more nearly as a family should than do most families which 
are bound-to each other by common heredity. As Dr. Clayton 
Bowen, our beloved former Professor of New Testament Interpre- 
tation at Meadville, has said, "The people at Gould Farm, 
whether as permanent or transient members of the group, make a . 
real family, more closely united ‘han most families constituted 
by the ties of bieoa.** And they live together in a manner 
closely approaching the ideal conditions of family life. 
How is this possible? 

How can this group of people, so many of whom are drawn 

from widely differing sources and remain in that group for rela- 


tively short periods of time, approach so nearly the ideal func- 
tions of that fundamental unit of human society? This is made 


+ prom his article, "Brother Will," in the Christian Register 
of June 18, 1925. 
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possidle,--achieved, --through the simple, yet profound and ac- 
tive religious quality of their life together. 

There is a subtle, unobtrusive,.and yet compelling reli- 
| gious atmosphere at Gould Farm which forms a spiritual bond 
between its members and enables them to be so nearly an ideal 
family. This is "the spirit of Gould Farm"; and it is immediate- 
ly felt by all who go there. This is that "something more" 
which is the genius of Gould Farm, making its family life so 
effective and marking its distinetive contribution to the modern 
world. 

Dr. Bowen, revealing again his power of spiritual saniah. 
-identified Gould Farm as "an approach to.the kingdom of heaven 
on earth". He saw that the Farm is based upon the spiritual 
principle of dealing with problems of individual regeneration 
and social reconstruction through religious family life, and 
serves as a working demonstration of the validity and efficacy 
of that principle. He saw that in this farming community, so 
favorably situated and so simply operated economically, there 
functions actively the highest power in human life,--"religion 
pure and undefiled", and that it is effectively applied to the 
practical problems of helping both individuals and society at 
large achieve an ever more wholesome, just, and abundant life. 

It was but natural, then, that Pr. Bowen should contribute 
much of his own genius to the work of Gould Farm, and initiate 
the happy relationship which exists between the Farm and Mead- 
ville. He often dreamed of tying the life of the School and of 


the Farm so closely together that we theologues might study our 


racial heritage of religious truths and values with our profes- 


sors while we hoed potatoes together, and then note and help to . 
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inerease their practical fulfillment in the larger, inspiring 
life of the Farm! Such was his idyllic theory as to our gaining 
a balance between the academic and the practical phases of our 
work before we enter into the active field of the ministry. 

Phe next best thing, of course, was that students be 
enabled to spend their summer vacations at the Farm. This he 
arranged, and it has been the privilege of several of us to do 
so. All have returned to Meadville enriched by their experience 
in just that degree to which we entered into the life of the 
Farm. Certainly we have all returned with a deeper appreciation 
of our opportunities and responsibilities, and a profound sense 
ef indebtedness to Dr. Bowen for his making that experience 


possible. 


But we have hardly begun our story of the Farm itself. 
We have a general idea as to its setting, appearance, and . 


identity; now we may pass to those details which fill that frame- 


work with vital life. 


CHAPTER II 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WILLIAM J. GOULD 


How did Gould Farm come to be? Who began this remarkable 
enterprise in therapeutic social service, and why? Such ques- 
tions as these are naturally elicited by our introductory de- 
seription of Gould Farm. 

To answer them is to introduce the reader to one of the 
most Christlike men of modern times. For Gould Farm is the 
living embodiment, the actual, successful expression of the : 
iaeals and life-work of its founder, William J. Gould. His was 
. the abiding conviction that what we ave characterized as the 
genius of Gould Farm must be the best way to meet the needs of 
the multitude of people whom he wished to serve, ninely: thé 
underprivileged in the urban centers of New England who were - 
broken in body or spirit. That is why he founded Gould Farm. 
How he established it, and the background of his own experience 
ty of which it grew, constitute one of those epics of American 
heroism which is indeed stranger--and more beviue~stian fiction. 

A brief sketch of William Gould's life previous to his 
founding the Farm will help us to appreciate more both the man 


and the noble enterprise which perpetuates his genius. 


Born shortly after the close of the Civil War, Will Gould 
spent his boyhood and youth on a homestead farm amidst the lakes 


and hills of Essex County, New York. His father was a conse- 


crated but overworked Congregational minister; his mother was 


ise olf 
Mary Calkins, a direct descendant of Elder Brewster of the May- 


flower pioneers. There were four other children, all girls, in 


the family. 
Short was their happy though poverty-stricken life together 


as a complete family, for the father died when Will was only 


five. 


Immediately the boy became the "man" of the family, help- 
ing his young mother in her struggle against adversity. At this 
early age began his training in those practical labors and re- 
sponsibilities which made him so resourceful and efficient in 
later years. His mother was a constant inspiration, both in the 
details of practical management and in maintaining the courageous 


and beautiful religious spirit of their home. 


"By the power of prayer exercised to the full, and a con- 
tagious cheerfulness and optimism that never yielded to cir- 
cumstances, Mary Gould transmuted poverty to something rather to 
be envied in the end. Though she drilled her children in con- 
scientious economies of matches, basting threads, and candle- 
ends; though it came to suppers consisting entirely of milk and 
home-grown popcorn; though a single peppermint stick, scrupulous- 
ly divided into five equal portions, was a treat so rare as to 
be remembered, this meagerness was somehow redeemed from mean- 
ness, and dreariness never touched that household. Instead, the 
children grew in a sunshine of mutual tendemess and devotion, 
in the joy of hardships fairly shared and sturdily overcome,-- 
in a togetherpess of spirit that is the flower of family life 
at its best.” 


So did this aiid mother impart to her children her buoy- 
ant courage, her inner stability and integrity. The struggle 
to wrest a livelihood from the roe ky hillsides only sserved to 
make this little family love Nature the more and learn to draw 
upon her resources the better. Frequently the mother reminded 


her children that they were indeed fortunate to live so close 


—olLprom a biographical sketch of Mr. Gould by his devoted sister- 
in-law, Caroline Goodyear, and by Mary Antin (Yes, the Mary Antin 
who gave us The Promised Land). : ae e 
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to Nature, contrasting their healthy environment to that of the 


dingy, unhealthy flats into which the poor of the cities were 
erowded. 


Thus, it is clear to be seen, were the principles and the 
inspiration for the later Farm implanted in the morally refined 
and social-minded personality of young Will Gould. 

Having to work as he did, it goes without saying that he 
had practically no formal elementary schooling. But, studying 
as did Lincoln, he devoured his father's limited library. Jesus, 
Paul, Lincoln, Bushnell, Lyman Abbott, D. L. Moody, Henry Drun- 
mond and Phillips Brooks became his heroes, for he had always 
planned to follow his father into the ministry. But it was 
practical service for others, rather than pulpit oratory, in 
which he was interested. When he was twenty-nine, he did attend, 
irregularly and as a visiting student, the Bangor Theological 
School; but, as the Antin-Goodyear account so forcefully says, 
Meeeee it was too late. His character and ideals had crystal- 
lized into forms to, which nothing could adhere of religious 
dogma or convention. At the end of the year he decided finally 
against ordination. He was saved for pioneer work along less 
stereotyped lines." 

Impatient to be of service, he yet wished to remain on the 
farm he had worked so hard to develop, especially since his 


mother was failing in health and there were many debts to be 
paid. Then eame to him the experience which solved his inner 


conflict and "saved" him for his distinctive ministry. Let Dr. 


Bowen recount that experience: : 


"Ploughing on the hillside one day, pondering these things, 
he threw down the reins and went to the homely, homey farmhouse 
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where his mother was preparing the frugal supper. Very simply 
he told her that his mind was made up. He could not gain an 
education, he could not become a minister of religion (in the 
conventional sense), but he could do one thing and that he would 
do while he lived. He would be a minister of Nature and country 
life. This great, free, wholesome, simple living in the open 
places close to the sources of life, which could be had without 
money and without price, this thing which was such a passionate- 
ly prized boon to himself, he could help to make the portion of 
others less fortunate."1 


He would open his home to the poor of the cities to whom the 
healing ministry of Nature was otherwise unattainable, though 
they needed it much more than those who could go to summer 
resorts or maintain luxurious country estates. And he felt that 
he could supplement the healing ministry of Nature with a minis- 
try of his own, along the very lines that were his heart's de- 
sire. He came to feel that the pulpit was not the only place 
from whence the “Gospel” could be preached; that in the very 
fields where he worked he could help others live the Christian 
way of life. He could help them, not by flowery, scholarly ser- 
mons, but by simple, heart-to-heart conversations upon the great 
spiritual walues of life, and by the example he himself would 
try to set in "the way, the truth, and the 1ifé". As Dr. Bowen 


has said, 


"He held with passionate and unshakable certainty the con- 
viction that human life can be lived after the pattern shown in 
the Mount, that the Sermon on the Mount and Jesus' ideals of 
living as a whole are utterly practical, here and now, every- 
where and always."@ 


Such was his high vision, and no doubt his mother en- 
couraged him in it. But a short time later she died, and the 


farm in Essex County had to be sold. a 


SS 


tProm Dr. Bowen's article, "The Work of Gould Farm" in Hos- 
pital Social Service, VII, 1925, p. 261. 
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If this misfortune made necessary the postponement of his 
"farm ministry", it aid give Will Gould an opportunity to exper- 
iment as to the particular field where he would be of most ser- 
vice. For such was his simple, driving purpose;--to make his 
own capacities count for the most in the service of others. 

"At this point emerges his policy, shaped by the thorough 
selflessness of his purpose, to throw in his strength where 
social resources were weakest. He did not presume to specialize; 
he took orders from those of the city's submerged millions whose 
need appeared to be greatest. To the end of his life he had no 


plan but to serve, no fixed policy but to adapt himself to the 
shifting contingencies of social service."1 


His acting for some time as superintendent of a church 
school in Whateley, Massachusetts, evidently caused his primary 
interest for a time to be that of boy's work. For we hear of 
his establishing a fresh air camp for underprivileged and de- 
linquent boys near Becket, Massachusetts. It was sponsored by 
the People's Home Church of New York, and a farm was loaned to 
him for the purpose. Despite great difficulties his success in 
this work was impressive and immediate. He worked wonders with 
a shifting group of urchins who were recruited from the docks 
and alleys of New York City. But his genius here lay not alone 
| in his warm, sympathetic and yet morally compelling personality. 
He had previously prepared himself for his task by serving for 


@ year along with~hig twin sister, Mary Rosalind, as an unpaid 
assistant in the George Junior Republic, that remarkable pioneer 
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effort in modern boy's work. 


He continued in this work for several years, until the 
social conscience of New York City was awakened to the boy 


problem, and there was a definite, widespread effort to take 
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care of it. Then Will Gould felt free to direct his efforts 
toward another field that was sadly neglected, namely, the con- 
valescent care of male adults. His contacts with the social 
service agencies of the City had made him acutely aware of an- 
other need that was not being met in the right way. 

An article in the New York Times for September 18, 1921, 
speaks of this new call to service which he felt: 

"An intimate knowledge of social institutions and social 
agencies in the City showed him that there was little or no 
help needed for physical ills. There were places to cure every 
conceivable physical illness where the very poorest might get 
relief, but there were comparatively few places where the man or 
woman who had suffered a mental or nervous let-down could be re- 
stored. What he wanted to do was to bring back the desire of 
living and working to those who had lost it through loss of 
faith in themselves and mankind." 


Again he had had a practical experience which made his 
purpose clear to him and prepared him to follow it intelligent- 
ly. He had spent three months in Belleview Hospital, New York 
City, working with the drug addicts there. But he soon saw the 
fruitlessness of the way in which they were treated. He longed 
to take them away from such confinement, away from the city, 
into the country where they might have freedom and the condi- 
tions of living he had such confidence in. So did his youthful 
vision become translated into a determination to meet this 


pressing social need. As Dr. Bowen has said, 


"Will Gould's fine social sense detected that need and his 
finer ethical sense would not let him rest until he had, single- 
handed, attempted to meet it." 


He gained possession of another farm, this time near 
Winstead, Connecticut, and then went back to New York to borrow 
money and ask for "guests" for his new home. The New York 
Times article mentioned before postulates the argument he used 


to those to whom he went for financial help: 
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"tT have the farm,' he said. ‘I know I ean be of help to 
the people who have let themselves slip into the shadows. I 
have figured it out that for $5.50 a week a person we can get 
along. It doesn't cost more if everybody turns in and works.'" 


So clear was his conviction and so apparent his power, that the 


money was lent him. 


"The first thing he did was to go to a ten-cent store and 
buy a stock of ‘silverware’. Then he bought a bale of un- 
bleached cotton. Some tents used by a fresh-air organization 
were loaned him. The barn was turned into a dining room. The 
chairs and benches were made out of hemlock trees cut in the 
woods. (Such was this man's genius for finding intensely prac- 
tieal application for his spiritual ideals!) 

"That. summer sixty people were sent to him for care and 
treatment. Those sixty people were cared for without a single 
servant or hired man. They were a big family living together, 
and everybody did his and her share of the work." 


The thereapeutic results were remarkable. Those poverty- and 
illness-stricken people were "born anew". As Dr. Bowen put it, 
"The change was a godsend to them; they grew well and 
strong on their simple fare, their plain surroundings, the at- 
mosphere of genial friendliness which surrounded them, taking 
them as brothers and sisters in need and asking no questions." 


They naturally came to take a personal interest in the life of 
the farm, for they happily felt themselves a part of it. This 
of course hastened their recovery. 

Then, just when this enterprise was beginning to flourish, 
another stroke of misfortune befell Will Gould, and he had to 


Dy Aiscontshus this endeavor. But this did not, could not, destroy 
evra cr determination to continue that type of service. He was 
fully convinced that such was his "calling", and he had proved 
the efficacy of the way he wished to serve. 
So he sought for a place in which to make a new start, 
and, after much difficulty, found it. The Antin-Goodyear sketch 


effectively portrays this new start. 


"Late in the fall of 1913 he bought, with borrowed money 
as usual, an abandoned farm near the village of Monterey, Mass., 
nine miles east of Great Barrington. The setting was satisfying- 


ly beautiful, and, what was more, Will Gould prophetically recog- 
nized the place as the end of his wanderings. Always previously 
he had said, Not yet; this time he said, Now. 

"Picture his taking possession of a disused farmhouse in 
extreme disrepair, with the rigors of a Berkshire winter already 
upon him and no provisions, not even firewood, laid in; a 
stranger without capital or credit in a sparsely settled con- 
munity, his nearest neighbor a mile away, his household com- 
posed of semi-invalids, his own health seriously run down. Be- 
fore him a situation to make a bold man quail, behind him a 
series of false starts; and yet to the door of this shabby farn- 
house the world presently beat a path." 


We recognize this place, this new start, as the beginning 
of the present Gould Farm. 

But indeed it was then far from what it is today.~ It is 
impossible for us who know nothing of pioneer hardships to 
appreciate the obstacles met and overcome by Will Gould and 
those who so devotedly and heroically helped him establish the 
present Farm. As "Miss Caroline" (Goodyear) has said, he 
"Effected a transfiguration of the 014 place which seems posi- 
tively miraculous, even in the eyes of those who saw it in 
presses.” Miss Caroline was one of those who so nobly helped 
him, as were Miss Eleanor Goodyear, her sister, and "Brother 
Will's" own sisters--as well as several others who are still at 


the Farm. 

But we have delayed mentioning, until here, the one who 
was the chief source of inspiration, personal happiness, and 
support for William Gould in this and in previous ventures. For 
in 1905 he had married Agnes Cortelyou Goodyear, granddaughter 
of Charles Goodyear, founder of the modern rubber industry. 

"No single act of William Gould's life offers a better 


illustration of his spiritual clairvoyance than his choice of a 


aP her little pamphlet, "Gould Farm." 


mate. "+ Though reared under conditions almost exactly the 


opposite of Will Gould's, she had the same fundamental desire as 


he for service. She became his loving and ardent disciple, and 
found strength, thredgn’ has devotion, to endure great hardships 
with him. ‘the ovevdtibn of this woman's true personality was 
to be one of William Gould's masterpieces." She was the perfect 
sharer and helper in his pioneer enterprise, and she has been 
its mainstay to this day. 

This picture of "Brother Will" and"Aunt Agnes," sitting 


together on the front piazza’of the "Big House" indeed convinces 


one that they were "wed in heaven". Certainly one could never 


forget the face of "Brother Will". Rugged, yet beautifully 
‘moulded and proportioned, it is stamped indelibly upon one's 
memory. His luxuriant, curly hair, his deep-set, penetrating, 
but above all, kindly, eyes, his large, sensitive, smiling lips, 


speak indeed of an exceptional personality. But his chin was 
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his most striking feature. Square, prominent, heavy, it re- 
vealed plainly the determination and courage that were nobly 
channeled into love and service for humanity. 

And we see in Aunt Agnes his perfect complement, matching 
as she does his personal charm and strength of character. 

These two were father and mother to the remarkable and 


ever-growing family which began its life in that dilapidated 


farmhouse in the Berkshires twenty-two years ago. 


CHAPTER III 
PIONEER YEARS OF THE FARM 


On the very day these pioneers arrived in this location, 
the doors of the "new home" were open to those who needed the 
ministrations of "Brother Will" and his few faithful helpers. 
"Brother Will" had to do practieally all of the manual labor 
himself. His constant experience from early boyhood in the 
practical tasks of farm life here reached its full fruition; 
he displayed a positive genius in getting the thinge done that 
would meet the essential necessities of the group. He based 
all his undertakings upon the "art of poverty” he had learned in 
-boyhood, and managed to accomplish more than most people with 
plentiful financial means could have done. It was always a 
mortgaged home that he opened to the needy, but he always strug- 


gled free from the burden of his debts. 


"He substituted faith in God, neighborliness, skill and 
sagacity for more common forms of wealth, so successfully that 
(as the demand for his service grew), he was able to build 
cottages and barns as he needed them, and buy up farms that he 
would need by and by, always without capital."1 


His reputation for trustworthiness gave him the credit he needed 
for a new venture. Thus did the farming community we pictured 
at the beginning of this story begin to grow. 

At first there were no limitations as to the types of con- 


valescents he took in. He welcomed the worst social risks with 


what many would call a naive openness. But he knew what he was 
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dealing with. All reservations were surmounted in him by the 
intensity of his desire to help the most afflicted and by his 
faith in the principles he went by. He had the conviction ex- 
pressed by Dr. R. H. Stafford, of the Q1d South Church in Bos- 


ton, that "man at his lowest deserves and will repay interested 
effort in his behalf." Drug addicts from Belleview, alcoholics, 
and neurotics were received on the same basis as those conva- 
lescing from less acute physical and mental disorders. There 
was no time limit to their stays and no stipulation as to how 
much they should pay. Anything they could give was gladly 
accepted; if it was nothing, that was no barrier to their ad- 
mittance. Many times someone who could pay nothing was taken in 
preference to another who could easily afford it (when a "wait- 
ing list™ became necessary) ,. because the poor person's need was 


greater. 

"At no time did he put a price on his services. .. Working 
in close cooperation with heavily endowed philanthropic agencies, 
he employed none of their methods of financing. He never solic- 
ited gifts nor permitted others to solicit in his name; he ac- 


cepted gladly voluntary gifts which came in recognition of ser- 
vices already performed. "1 


Not only individuals but whole families were received at the 
Farm upon this magnanimous basis. 

Before long, however, there arose the practical necessity 
of modifying the over-idealistic policy of admitting every type 
and degree of malady, especially in the ease of drug addicts 
and alcoholics. "Brother Will" would not admit that any of 
them were "too far gone" as long as they really wanted to be 
helped. But he found this desire lacking in many cases, and 


even he could not make it strong enough in them. Extreme cases 
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of mental disorder were barred by state laws, and contagious 
diseases could not, of course, be dealt with in those crowded 
and crude living conditions. Thus, gradually, Will Gould had 
to define the limits and the types of cases he could accept for 
treatment. But he stiil found the field he could serve to be 
very wide. He could offer the advantages of the Farm to those 
recovering from a serious illness or operation; he could offer 
a home to the homeless and despairing, and he could save a host 
of people bordering upon nervous or mental breakdown from that 


tragedy and from the confinement in a mental hospital which 


. 


would follow. In this latter work of prevention he was especial- 
ly interested, and the success he had with "border-line" cases 
in nervous and mental disorder was remarkable. As the Antin- 


Goodyear account says, 


",, .. within the limits imposed by what could be reason- 
ably expected--and often beyond them--the number of recoveries, 
the souls saved in the real sense of.the phrase was so phenomenal 
that the attention of institutions and individuals, especially 
in New York City, was (increasingly) directed to the Farm." 

Eminent people visited the Farm personally, and were 
amazed by what they saw there. They saw in Will Gould * just 
what the little children of the (Farm) group saw: a kindly, 
energetic man with a radiant face, working on a farm and keeping 
house for a huge family with a joyous enthusiasm for his day's 
work." And his enthusiasm was contagious; observers watched it 
infect everyone on the Farm. They saw disheartened newcomers 
throw off their burdens of morbidness and enter into the happy 
family life with wholesome self-abandon. 

"No matter how tired, disheartened or befogged, almost 
before they knew it they were absorbed into the happy, indus- 


trious community, conscious of doing a necessary part, stim- 
lated by the genuine appreciation of mutually dependent fellow- 
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workers." 
Their relationship of mutual dependence and mutual service bound 
them tegether and lifted each one out of his little self into 
something larger and nobler. Thus did their leader infect his 
"family" with his central purpose of service and fill them with 
the joy that was the dominant quality of his personality. Some 
one is said to have asked him, "Why did you do it? Why did you 
take this tremendous burden upon yourself?" And his answer was: 
"Did you ewer see a beautiful sunset or flower and call your 
friends to see it? Yes? Well, I have found that which is most 
glorious of all,--the highest way of life,--and I want to share 
it with everyone I possibly can." How strikingly this illus- 
trates the exalted motives of Wild Gould 

Visiting medical specialists, hearing about the thera- 
peutic accomplishments of this man, were perplexed by his "un- 
orthodox" methods of treatment. Their "scientific" techniques 
of diagnosis and therapy were here conspicuously absent. He 
seemed to apprehend intuitively the underlying causes of the 
maladies of his guests and to heal them, largely, through the 
influence of his owm personality. "He loves us back to health" 
was the grateful testimony of the Farm ROOT a 

Certainly it was Will Gould's own personality, his living 


so completely his principles of love and service and joy, which 
was the open secret of his healing power. It pervaded the life 
of the whole group and effectively complemented the healing 
powers of the beautiful countryside, the pure air, the simple 
food, and release from tension and worry which the Farm offered. 


It was the reconstruction of a person's whole personality — 
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that "Brother Will" was intent upon. He did not deal directly 
with the particular maladies or maladjustments of his guests 
(and thus make them more ooiibsiteus of their difficulties); he 
sought to eradicate those disorders through a recreation of the 
individual as a whole. His was a "discriminating neglect" of 
the negative factors in a case, though he was quite aware of 
them; he believed in developing the positive, wholesome quali- 
ties in people until they crowded out the negative and morbid. 
"Don't bother with the weeds, just cultivate your corn," was the 
homely agricultural metaphor in which he expressed this thera- 
peutic principle. This was the basis of his transcending con- 
ventional standards and practices; but of course he did not 
carry his "neglecting the weeds" to an extreme. Like Robert 
Herrick's “Master of the Inn" he drew out of people their own 
hidden resources and helped them overcome evil with good. For 
he considered the shortcomings of people as scratches and burrs 
they had picked up as they struggled through the brambles of 
their perversive social environment. Such was his faith in the 
essential goodness of every human being. He placed his trust in 
the possibilities for good within them, rather than attacking 


their iniquities. 
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In all this we see Will Gould fulfilling the "lay minis- 
try" he had determined upon in his later youth. ' He was simply 
and consecratedly carrying out the "call" he had experienced 
while plowing on the hillside of his early farm home. That 
vision of his special role in the redemption of society had re- 
mained a constant pied, of inspiration and guidance to hin. 

We have noted how effectively he fulfilled his determina- 


tion to set an example for others in Christian living. He was 
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a living proof of the validity and efficacy of James Russell 
Lowell's sublime epigram: 
"Live nobly! 
And the nobleness in others, 
Sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own." 

Samuel Spalding, a classmate of Dr. Bowen in "Old Mead- 
somaateh Cs laces is a beloved member of the Farm family, has 
recently pointed out a striking parallel between "Brother Will" 
and Father Francois, the noble priest in Hervey Allen's Anthony 


Adverse. On page 612 of that monumental book, where the author 


is dealing with the injustice and misery of that earlier day, 
Mr. Spalding calls attention to this passage: 


"The cure for all this, Father Francois believed, was only 
to be brought about by awakening sympathy in the hearts of men, 
man by man. And there was only one way of doing that, he 
thought;--by presenting them (with) the opposite example of the 
way of his Master and letting them.see it work. Words would not 
do; a billion sermons had been preached since St. Paul began. 
Theories and philosophical concepts died because men could not 
or did not embody them. Only the example itself, the way of his 
Master embodied in a man's life might avail." 


Mr. Spalding draws the parallel in this manner; 

_"Pather Francois was a Catholic and a nobleman. Will 
Gould was a Protestant, the son of a country minister. But they 
were one in their deep conviction that good will and good deeds 
speak the only universally understandable language. And Gould 
Farm is a living, working, loving outgrowth of that faith"--as 
exemplified in its founder. | 


However much we today see the necessity of reforming the 
social institutions which mould the lives of men, this emphasis 
upon reforming the lives of individual men, who of course mould 
the institutions which influence them, must be maintained in a 
total program of reconstruction. A recent Farm publication 
brings out the larger ethical and social implications of William 
Gould's work with individuals. In coordinating his rural thera- 


peutic enterprise with the urban social service centers, 


"Mr. Gould's aim was not only to help the néedy, not only > 
‘to help men help themselves', but with a statesman's enlightened 
vision (he sought) to help society carry society's own burdens. 
»+ e¢ He put through with patient thoroughness the work of indi- 
vidual rehabilitation, until the ‘human liability’ should in 
every possible instance be transformed into an asset." 


He chose to emphasize the individual approach to social reform, 
believing that the individuals he lifted to a higher plane of 
life on the Farm would return to their respective walks of life 
and serve as moral leaven in a manner similar to the disciples 
of Jesus. This has occurred in every case, to some degree. 
Many instances could be pointed out wherein an individual, in- 
spired by the life of the Farm, has returned to his former place 
of residence and ikea a leading part in definite measures of 
social reconstruction. The contribution of the widely scattered 
Gould Farm family (they never cease to be members of that family) 
to the gradual, unmeasurable leavening process which makes ter 
the moral growth of society as a whole, must indeed be large. 
It is in this manner that Will Gould sought to realize, as best 
he could, this dictum of Benjamin Franklin: "He who shall intro- 
duce into public affairs the principles of primitive Christian- 
ity, will revolutionize the world." 

| Indeed it was upon the principles of primitive Christian- 
ity that Will Gould based his whole life and his hopes of re- 
deeming other people. His deeply religious parents had taught 
him in childhood the simple yet all-sufficient religion that 
Jesus himself taught and lived; it pervaded their home life like 
the air they breathed. The boy was not burdened with a forced 
allegiance to the trappings of illiberal dogma which other men 
had hung about the real life and teachings of Jesus. He was 


simply helped to find Jesus' devotion to God as the Spiritual 
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Father in whom all men are. brothers and all lives essentially 
divine. He was simply taught to follow Jesus' example of’ love 
and service, and to find his joy in that way of life. Great 

was his devotion to those essential principles throughout his 
life, not only because he found his own life-fulfillment in them, 
but also because he was convinced that they are the only true 
way of life for everyone, everywhere. But, as he grew older, 

his worldly experience needed not to be extensive before he saw 
that the religion of Jesus was really lived by very few; that it 
was feebly applied only here and there, instead of being strong- 


ly.applied everywhere. Doubtless this realization contributed 


much to his determination to create a community wherein people 


would have a fair chance to live the Christlike way of life. 
{It is interesting to note, in this connection, the 


probable explanation, along with the factors previously men- 
tioned, of his deciding not to become an ordained minister, much 
though he wanted to shout this essential religion of Jesus from 
the housetops. In his year of academic theological study he is 
said to hawe found the simple religion he loved to be practical- 
ly obscured by a maze of superfluous information and dogma, an 


acquiescence to which would be a necessary qualification to his 


entering the ministerial profession. He rebelled against this, 
and along with this disillusionment came the realization that 


conventional preaching was a plaintive voice crying in the night 


against a deafening clamor of the iniquities to be preached 


against. He saw that the world damned men faster than the church 


could "save" them. Little wonder it is, then, that he chose a 


Mlay ministry" in the most practical field of service he could 


| 


find: ) 

-Though impressed with "the futility of talk" of the preach- 
ing variety, as was Father Francois, "Brother Will" never missed 
an opportunity to tell other people, especially those at the 


Farm, about "the way and the life" he found in the teachings of 


Jesus. But he did not "preach" it; he Only talked it;--informal- 


ly, conversationally. However, he had grasped those essential 
spiritual values so clearly, and himself lived them so thorough- 
ly, that his simply talking about them was more compelling than 
the pulpit orations of most preachers. He came to be regarded 
by the Farm residents as primarily a teacher, in the sense that 
Jesus and Buddha were; in gathering a few disciples about him 


and talking as equals about the great problems of life. ‘Two or 


three times a week the Farm family gathered in a circle about 


the fireplace in the living room of the "Big House", and there 


"Brother Will" placed a spiritual interpretation upon.their every- 


day experiences. In these talks of his "there was no exhorta- 
tion--no peddling of salvation"; they were "free from evangeli- 


cal cant, forgetful of theology, and ignored the dogmas of the 
/ 


: churches." Consequently, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, un- 


believers, agnostics all found spiritual nourishment for their 


own needs, each in his own way. How truly liberal was this 


man! The spontaneous and informal nature of these religious 


gatherings is well illustrated by the fact that "Brother Will" 
often came directly from the hay-wagon or the garden where he 
was working after supper to lead his family in their worship. 


A settlement in the City had provided them with hymnals, and 
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members of the group called for their favorite numbers to be 
sung after the family had gathered. 

Often in the evenings, after a hard day's work, "Brother 
Will" sat before the fireplace, reading, resting, conversing. 
Others naturally gravitated to him to nourish themselves through 
his personality and his wisdom. And always they received the 


"pread of life" they sought, coming as it did from one whose 


maxim was, "Don't preach, encourage!" They were encouraged and 
inspired to apply the gospel of Jesus to their problems, as did 


their leader. At the bottom .of all his thought and labor was 


applied Christianity--in its simplest, truest form; and therein > 


lies the explanation of his success, both in economic matters 
and in transforming the lives of other people. 
Thus it was that visiting ministers from sits churches 
saw the gospel lived as Jesus intended in a thriving community 
where love and service had superseded self-interest, and joyous- 
ness reigned among people who had suffered great misfortunes. 
Thus it was, too, that daily life at Gould Farm "became 
such a hearty, happy, satisfying business that it began to 
attract peaple in every way competent, with ability and means 
enough for full freedom of choice. . Though the bulk of the 


family always consisted of .. .. the more or less infirm,-- 
defectives, neurotics, melancholics, cripples, the blind, the 
deaf,--young people in numbers voted Gould Farm the happiest 
place to spend a vacation. From a retreat for the helpless and 
homeless, Will Gould's home became increasingly a place of 


1 
pilgrimage for the dominant and aspiring.* Thus there came to 
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the Farm an increasing number of relatively healthy and often 
talented séopré who could be relied upon to take the initiative 
in group activities that would uplift them all. Entertainments 
of various kinds,--folk dancing, dramatic skits, recitals, and 

the like became a regular feature of the Farm life. Exceptional 
talent was often uncovered in these home-created programs, and 

certainly many a person sorely in need of such creative, social 


self-expression found a joyous release for his pent-up desires 


} 
and capacities. | 


Such activities were but one aspect of the well-rounded 
and growing total program which was designed to "help people 
help themselves". This does not mean, however, that the life 
of the Farm was made to asabena to a precise pattern. It was 
well organized, but the organization was hidden beneath a seem- 
ingly unsystematic routine, so free was every individual to do 
what he chose. "Brother Will" simply made’ it the natural thing 
for everyone to do what would be best for himself and everyone 
else. He grequently was heard to say, "The work here is a 
growth, not a scheme." With his genius for making the most of 
whatever arose in circumstances or whatever he found in people, 


he managed to create and conserve the values and resources most 
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conducive to the growth of the whole enterprise. Through his 


creative faith he often "found the tribute money in the fish's | 
mouth", as did Jesus; he always seemed to find something con- 
structive in even adverse circumstances and make it profitable q 
to all. And every such success, which others might attribute 

to his ability or to good fortune, "Brother Will” explained in 


the words of Jesus, "Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven, and | 


all else shall be added unto you." His belief in the principle 


of creative faith was unshakeable, and his successes demonstrated 


the validity of his belief. (This is something for a material- 
minded world to think about.) 


Thus did the Farm thrive and grow, despite reverses and 
vicissitudes, during the dozen years from 1915 to 1925. "Brother 
Will" held to his boyhood vision with a saint-like devotion, and 
made his ideals living realities. 

The general opinion, especially os the part of outside 
observers, was of course that the secret of the Farm's success 


lay in "Brother Will" himself; and, as he neared sixty years of 


age, the question as to what would happen when he passed on was 


in the hearts of those who had to face that dreaded thought. 

"Very often people .. .. told him that he waa the vital 
element in the whole situation, that everything depended on his 
continued presence. ‘'Then I have failed,* he would reply, 'for 
my conviction has been that this principle of life is larger 
than any one personality, independent of any single embodiment. 

Was he right in this conviction? 

In May, 1925, came the crisis which gave answer to this 
question. While he was fighting a field fire which threatened 
his beloved "Big House" one afternoon, his overtaxed heart and 
body at last collapsed. What an admirable way for this great 
spirit to go! He would not have had it. otherwise--than working 
with his hands as well as his heart and wind for his family to 
the last. 

Did the Farm collapse with the passing of its leader, as 
so many feared it would’ Exactly the apposite happened. His 
spirit lived on among the Farm family, guiding, inspiring, unit- 


ing them in an even higher consecration--if that were possible-- 
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to the work he left for them to carry on. They all experienced 
profoundly what the immediate disciples of Jesus must have felt 
after his crucifixion. They felt very definitely and acutely 
his continued presence and influence; his vital life pulsed as 
creatively in them as when he personally led them. As Dr. 
Bowen so beautifully said, 


"In a sense, nothing at all was changed. And yet, ina 
deeper sense, everything was changed; the whole place was 
changed. Not altered, but suffused in a deeper, richer spirit 
that heightened all its influences and made very one of the 
company more of a man, more of a woman; (a spirit) that rested 
with a solemn pride and joy and courage upon every face. One 
might have said that instead of one ‘Brother Will', there were 
now fifty. .. The Great Thing that was in him, the spirit of 
power, the creative impulse, the energy of life and love,--this 
lives on triumphantly in them. In other words, he lives on. 
Death has not brought him to an end, nor his work to a stop. 

Of its continuance and growth there has never for a moment been 
a question. That is his victory; that is the sign and seal of 
his absolute success."1 


Thus did Will Gould "join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence." 


Through his winning, as did Jesus, the devotion of his disciples 
to the cause he embodied, through giving them his passion for 
loving, practical service, he insured the perpetuation of his 


ideals and his work into future generations as well as his own. 


Ibid. 
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CHAPTER IV 
"THE GOULD FARM ASSOCIATES" 


Those who had pioneered this enterprise in rural social 
service with "Brother Will"--those to whom the Farm was their 
permanent home--naturally felt most deeply the challenge to carry 
on that he laid upon them. In addition to his wife and a few of 
their immediate kindred, there were in this group of the perma- 
nent Farm residents several who had come to "Brother Will" as 
voluntary recruits, to work without remuneration, after the ex- 
ample of their leader. Gratitude, as well as a desire to serve, 
must have been their motive, for they were people who had won 
their way back to health and happiness on the Farm. It was this 
band of about a dozen disciples who shouldered the responsibili- 
ties of the Farm management, and their similarity to the disci- 
ples of Jesus is not less, but more striking, when we find that 
they were practically all women! 

"Aunt Agnes", in taking "Brother Will's" position of lead- 
ership, immediately displayed the same remarkable combination of 
spiritual living and practical ability as was in her husband. 
She compensated for not being able to labor as he did by a 
womanly tactfulness in eliciting and directing work on the part 
of other residents. There was always a shortage of men who 


could perform such necessary tasks as plowing and wood-chopping, 


and hers was nothing short of generalship in seeing that they 


were effectively done. Women were to be seen doing many of the 


' tasks usually reserved for men. On the whole, she and her 
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Sisters, as did "Brother Will", turned their shortage of "man 
power" into a therapeutic asset; they, by their example, made 
everyone else want to work, and in doing so the guests were given 
necessary physical exercise and, what if more important, an es- 
cape from over-concern with their maladies. Many stories are 
current among the Farm folk concerning the genius of "Aunt 
Agnes" and her sisters in thig regard. One of them tells of a 
morbidly self-centered woman who was led to take the job of 
baking the bread, and escaped oe herself in the practice of 
that art. Another story tells of a woman who was so afflicted 
with a paranoid sense of dignity that she was nicknamed, loving- 
ly, "The Princess". Before long she found herself washing pots 
and pans, and has since become a distinguished nurse. 

In like manner all the objectives of "Brother Will" were 


increasingly fulfilled, and the Farm expanded in scope of size 


and service with-great rapidity. Mrs. Gould adopted the policy 


of constant counsel with her close associates, and decisions of 


importance became the judgment of the entire group. "Brother 
Will" had managed the affairs of the Farm in a personal, entire- 
ly informal way, but the widening relationships of the Farm with 
other agencies and the flood of applicants for admission made 
necessary a more "business-like" arrangement. Consequently, in 
1929, the managing group decided to incorporate the Farm. They 
became the "William J. Gould Associates", with Mrs. Gould as 
president. Others of these disciples of Will Gould were Rever- 
end Sydney McKee, Miss Caroline Goodyear, Miss Eleanor Goodyear, 
Miss F. M. Scovill, Mrs. H. F. Colt, Miss Minnie Le Clear, Mrs. 


Sydney McKee, Miss Nettie Tuttle, and Miss Henrietta Tuttle. 


The "Purpose of the Corporation" gives us a fresh insight: 


Radhotumsnstedadineadiimenettinenssnaltel 


"The purpose of the William J. Gould Associates, Incor- 
porated, is to develop and perpetuate the work generally known 
as Gould Farm, in accordance with the ideals of its founder--in 
other words, to develop a community devoted to social service, 
which community shall be controlled by the principle of dis- 
interested co-operation both among its own members and in its 
practical relations with the world at large, and shall at the 
same time be as nearly as possible self-supporting. 

"The beneficiaries may be drawn from all walks of life, 
and may be of any race or creed, but are preferably those who, 
because of special personal circumstances or conditions, have 
difficulty in finding elsewhere the care or opportunity they 
need. They may contribute according to their ability towards 
the costs of maintenance, but no minimum rate shall be fixed by 
the management. Beneficiaries may be assisted away from the 
community. The object of the associates shall be to secure for 
the beneficiaries a greater degree of physical, mental, and 
spiritual well-being. ; 

"It is a further purpose of the associates to foster ac- 
cording to their ability and opportunities other out-growing 
enterprises having special social value, whether eleemosynary, 
educational, therapeutic or industrial. Such enterprises may 
be self-directing and free to develop into independent organiza- 
tions as soon as they desire and are able to do SO. os oe 

"Nothing herein contained shall be deemed to authorize the 
associates to engage in any activities for the private profit of 
the individual members of the corporation, nor in any activities 
not charitable in their nature.” 


Thus did these great-hearted people become legally what 
they had always been; namely, self-sacrificing servants of 
humanity. 

Of course there were financial difficulties--many of then. 
From the beginning «there had often been more guests at the Farm 
who could contribute little or nothing toward its upkeep than 
those who could afford the tacitly understood amount of ten or 
Seale: dollars a week. Gifts from people interested in the 
Farm helped greatly in this regard, and ‘they often arrived in a 
moment of financial crisis. But in recent years the Farm has 
had to solicit external aid in order to maintain its policy of 
helping those who most need help. It has refused, however, to 
accept the aid of many philanthropic organizations because they 
have suggested certain institutional rules with which the 


associates cannot comply. 


Se a 


se 
fhe present economic depression would years ago have been Ww 
fatal to a less enterprising and determined group of people. a 
And they have struggled through it, not for any worldly gain, Ns 
but to contimue their service to the swollen ranks of the strick- ae 
en. To them surely comes the voice of "Brother Will", saying, i) 
"Well done, my good and faithful fellow-servants! Ye have sought | 
first the kingdom of heaven, and all else shall be added unto Hl 
ise i 
As we bring our story of Gould Farm to the present day, i 
there has arisen a remarkable new development, in evident ful- | 
fillment of "Brother Will's" prophecy. For one of the fondest i 
dreams of all these disciples of his is beginning to be realized. "4 
Let a recent Farm publication state what that is: | 
"For several years Gould Farm has not been able to accom- i 
modate all eligible persons who ask for admission. Hospitals i 
and other service organizations have expressed regret at the . 
lack of facilities for their convalescent patients, the majority i 
of whom are in a position to pay their way. This need became q 
obvious to some friends and an initial gift, including twenty 7 
thousand dollars toward a ‘Building Fund' was presented to Mrs. | 
Gould. yt 
"This fact warranted taking definite steps toward the de- 4 
sired project. Plans were drawn for a proposed new building, | 
so designed in architecture that it has more the appearance of } 
a home than of an institution." 
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No one else can appreciate fully what this means to those 
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people who pioneered the Farm with "Brother Will", and gradually 
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overcame the most bitter hardships in making the Farm what it is 
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today. Now their horizons are filled with the vision of this 


larger, completely modern Home: 
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It will rest upon the brow of the hill in front of the present 
"Big House". The foundations have already been laid for its 
central unit (which will be completed before the wings are 


added), and further work awaits the coming of warm weather--and 
more funds. The Farm family looks forward with high anticipa- 
tion to the time when twice as many guests as at present may be 
received, and the services of the Farm are available the whole 
year "round to that greater number, instead of having to accept 
only one-half of the summer capacity in winter. But at present 
the beloved "Big House" continues to be the stronghold of hospi- 
tality these "farmers of men" have built, and the life and work 
of Gould Farm continues along the lines established by "Brother 


Base” « 


This brings our historical account of the Farm up to the 
present day, but much yet remains to be told, along the lines 
suggested in the introductory identification of the Farm. A 
more detailed account of the Farm as "The Home of Christian 
Living", as it was experienced by the writer, has, really, the 
greatest value for those who cannot visit the Farm personally, 


and yet would learn of its "way of life" for their own needs 


and religious strivings. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE FARM AS “THE HOME OF CHRISTIAN LIVING" 


In our effort to gain a better appreciation of the life 
and work of Gould Farm as the guest experiences it,--shares in 


it ,--today, we shall consider the Farm primarily as "The Home 


of Christian Living", in the sense that the "Christian" way of 
living, as conceived and exemplified by Will Gould, is realized, 


in a relatively high degree, by the members of this home. 


In pursuing this theme, we need first to understand clear- 
ly in what sense the Farm is a home. 

We have previously distinguished the Farm from a "home" 
in the institutional sense of the term; we have noted the "some- 


thing more" that makes it greater than a "convalescent home", 


laudable as such enterprises may be. We fail to appreciate the 


Farm as we should if we do not realize that it is a home in the 
highest sense of the term. 

The writer had the good fortune to ride with Dr. Bowen 
from Chicago to the Farm in the early summer of 1954. (The 
writer had spent all of the previous summer there, and Dr. Bowen, 
of course, had been there many times before.} As we approached 
the Farm, Dr. Bowen remarked that he always felt that he was 
"coming home™ when he neared the Farm, in as real a sense as if 
he were visiting his parental home. The writer experienced the 
same thrill, as does everyone who has shared in the Farm's life 


and returns after an absence. If "home is where the heart is", 


then certainly Gould Farm is home to a great number of people, 


especially those who are not so fortunate as to have a real home 
and family of their own. 


"From the moment they enter (its) doors, guests sense the 
atmosphere of home--to many, the only real home they know. The 
absence of formality, the companionable way in which the routine 
work is shared, the complete democracy of the social life, even 
the simplicity of the appointments and the absence of ‘hired 
help', contribute to make the newcomer feel at ease"l--at home. 


And again, as Samuel Spalding has put it, 


"When we enter these hospitable doors, whether for week- 
end relaxation or months of recuperation, we are home, with all 
that means at its best, as a place of refuge, of release from ig 
strains, of binding-up the wounds the world has inflicted; of ad 
thoughtfulness, kindness, consideration, understanding, forbear- HY | 
ance, appreciation, encouragement, sympathy, love. lLove--that ih 
is what Gould Farm stands for, as I see it, above everything 4 
else. And love, as Henry Drummond knew,--as we all know,-- is 
the greatest thing in the world."*= 


Certainly the conserving and ated ot these sentiments is a 
vital function of the true home; and Gould Farm becomes a true 
home chiwesk its meeting those basic human needs so well. 

We recall having described the "Big House" as a fitting 


symbol of the American home at its best, not only in view of its 


| outer and inner appearance, but also in view of the hospitality, 
the cultural strivings, and the religious spirit of its resi- 

dents. In describing the living room of the "Big House" we did 
not mention a certain object which puts into stirring words the 


"spirit of Gould Farm". On the mantlepiece of the fireplace is 


a framed copy of this poem: 


"May everyone who comes within this house be 
Stronger, 

Richer, better, happier, the longer 

He remain. 

Counting life more worth the living, 


1 | 
Miss Caroline's booklet, "Gould Farm." 


~. a recent issue of "Farmers of Men," the little news-letter 
edited by Mr. Spalding. 


Friendship more than worth the giving. 
Then again, 

Remembering gladly how he dwelt here, 
Treasuring what he thought and felt here, 
When he parts 

May he leave sweet thoughts behind hin, 
Memories that eer will bind him 

In our hearts.® 


It is Lucy Candler Kellogg's "Benediction"; and that benediction 
is indeed realized by everyone who enters into the life of the 
Farm. It is an exalting experience to feel it oneself and to 
watch it being realized in others. 

To the writer, Gould Farm stands as a stronghold wherein 
are retained those essential characteristics of family and home 
life which gave our nation its strength during the earlier 
period of its growth. We would not return to many of the con- 
ditions which existed in the old-fashioned pioneer home of 


America, but the weakness of the modern home in most cases is ie 


due to its lacking certain of those vital functions of the "old 
fashioned” home. We hear many gloomy predictions as to the 
future of our nation and our society at large today beeause so 
few of our homes--being the fundamental organization of society-- 
are fulfilling their funetions as they should. As Professor 
Ogburn, the eminent sociologist, has said, "The home has lost 
many of the economic, social, and religious bonds which once 
held it together." Many authorities picture the modern home as 
only a place to eat and sleep;--a place to stay away from as 
much as possible, instead of being a place where one wants to be 
as much as possible. ‘the home has not been able to "hold its 
own" against the unscrupulous competition of commercialized 
entertainment and bizarre social life. Not very many modern 


young people, relatively speaking, can say with Henry Ware, dr., 
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"Thou holy, sacred name of home! 

Prime bliss of earth! Behind us and before > 
Our guiding star, our refuge. A father's eye, 
A mother's smile, a sister's gentle love, 

The table and the altar and the hearth, 

In reverend image keep their early hold 

Upon the heart." 


Of course it is our modern socio-economic oy atom that is pri- 
marily to blame for the weakness of today's home, rather than 
the parents or the children who live in it. They have been be- 
trayed by the over-complexity and the false values of that sys- 
tem. Certainly. there are many encouraging exceptions to this 
decadence of the modern home; but they are in a pitiful minority. 

Gould Farm stands out prominently in this minority of 
modern homes which adequately fulfill their function in the 
social structure, despite the transienecy of most of its members 
and the lack of a common blood relationship. The Farm thus ex- 
emplifies home life at its best, and does so because it retains 
the best qualities of the "old fashioned" American home. 


The stability, the autonomy, the simplicity, the together- 


ness which made our pioneer homes so strong are evident at Gould 


Farm. 


Homesteads which have been hewed from "the everlasting 
hills" take on their eternal qualities. As the hills record the 


passing of centuries, so do those pioneer homesteads preserve 


the stabilizing cultural heritage of previous generations. Such 


is the case with Gould Farm Its life, while being very much 
alive to the present and thoughtful of the future, is organized 
around those customs, activities, sentiments and loyalties which 
perpetuate the best in our social and cultural tradition. It 


| oF 
stands in sharp contrast to the hot-house growth of apartment 
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buildings in our cities and the life they represent. 
The Farm is able to be "all things to all men" through the 


completeness, the inclusiveness, of its life. The range of its 


social relationships is illustrative of this fact. No matter 


what the age of the guest who comes, he finds others of his age 
and level of experience striving to meet the same needs as he. 
A picture of the Farm family, taken during the summer of 19354, 


strikingly portrays this fact: 
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"Aunt Agnes", now grey-haired, stands in the center, surrounded 
alike by children and by ladies whose hair has long since turned 
to white. Back of a boy of eight stands "Aunt Julia", one of 
the Farm pioneers, who is over ninety years of age. In this 
family, almost four generations of people live together, thus 
presenting a composite panorama of individual life experience. : 
The stabilizing and educational value of this, especially to the 
young, is apparent. For all the stages of personality develop- 
ment, here are models for imitation in thought and conduct; 
noble personalities who may be called upon for guidance and in- 
spiration. The young are able to observe or share in the ex- 
perience of their elders, and thus be better prepared for their 


own future problems. One penetrates beneath the surface of life 


at Gould Farm; in sharing sympathetically with others so wide 
and inclusive a range of life experience, one's own life becomes 
rooted in eternal realities. Mr. Spalding explains the strength 
of the Farm family in terms of this deeper sharing of life ex- 
periences: 


"Gould Farm .. ..- rests upon something infinitely more 
solid than these ‘'everlasting' Berkshire Hills. It stands upon 
the intangible, indefinable, but ultimate and absolute realism 
of spiritual understanding-in-action." 

To provide such broadening experiences for all who come 
is one of the objectives of the Farm. Yet this planned exper- 


ience in true values is quite flexible and adaptable, as any 
organization which is at once growing and stable must be. Indi- 
vidual freedom is harmonized with corporate unity. As Mr. 
Spalding has said, the life of the Farm “is as flexible as an 
old shoe,--or as such a shoe would have to be if it yielded 
readily to the differing requirements of a hundred (pairs of) 
feet." 


It is also the essential simplicity of its life which 


makes the Farm home for every type of person. In contrast to 

the multifarious superficialities of modern city life, here one 
finds an emphasis upon the few essential satisfactions of whole- 
some living. Creative work and play; cultural pursuits and re- 
ligious aspiration; such as these the life of the Farm is based 
upon, and all that mfilitates against them is reduced to a mini- 


mum. The “art of conversation" is here revived; reading and 
appreciation of Nature and the arts come into their own. Here 
is an answer to Thoreau's plea for "Simplicity, simplicity, 
simplicity!" "Brother Will", in dealing with all his problems, 


always affirmed, "The simplest solution is the best,” and that 


has continued to be one of the Farm's basic prineiples. 

The autonomy of the pioneer home is also apparent at the 
Farm. It is a self-governing "going concern" in itself. On 
the economic side, we have noted its efforts "to be as nearly as 
possible, self-sustaining", and the family is relatively inde- 
pendent of outside sources for its social and recreational life, 
for they know how to create their own diversions and enjoy each 
other in doing worth-while things together. 


Togetherness; this is the Farm's basic resemblance to the 


pioneer home and the explanation of its strength. Mutual help- 
fulness is the "unwritten law” of this home, this community. It 
is not a law to be. enforced, but a habit to be spontaneously 
followed, and in a spirit that results in more than mere coopera- 
tion. It results in what William Channing Gannett has so effec- 
tively called "the dear togetherness". There is fellowship, 
intimacy, and understanding in whatever they do together. This 
is strikingly illustrated when they are called together at meal- 
time by the bell on the roof of the "Big House". First they 


sing a verse of a thanksgiving hymn, such as this: 


"For the beauty of the earth, 

For the glory of the skies, 

For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies, 

Father, unto Thee we raise 

This, our grateful hymn of praise." 


Then they pass the food to each other, first to those on the 
ends of the long "family board", and then back to the center, 
from whence it is distributed. Such is their democratic ex- 
pression of mutual service and fellowship; their oft-repeated 
affirmation of their "dear togetherness". It is manifest in 


their work, their play, their worship. Theirs is indeed a 


shared quest for an ever better life. 


Such is the type of home Gould Farm is. As did the boy- 
hood home of Will Gould, it represents"the flower of family life 
at its best." 

As we have suggested previously, it is the unobtrusive but 
active religious undercurrent of their relationships which lies 
behind the "dear togetherness" of these people, and makes the 
Farm "the home of Christian living". Martha Foote Crow seems to 
have written "A Thought of Jesus" in view of the Gould Farm 
family, so strikingly does her poem express the "Gould Farm 
spirit": 


"One word sprang up in the heart of Christ, 
The center of all his power, 

The blossom of his transcendent life,-- 
That miracle-word was ‘our’. 


Our Father! ‘Tis always ‘our', not ‘'my'. 
~~ Yogether we must pray. 
Qur Father! Deliver us, lead us; 

Qur debts, our bread to-day: 


None ean be Christ's and stand alone; 
‘Tis only leagued that we run; 
There'll be no Christian upon this earth 
Till the last man is won. 
Together we must lift our hearts: 
This was his message high. 
Into the listening ear of God 
No man may whisper 'I'. 
For self, He says, I may not fight, 
For my land, for my breath; 
But in the jeopardy of good, 
Then fight I to the deathi"® 
As did the members of our pioneer homes, the leaders of 
the Gould Farm family find their own religious needs best ful- 
filled in the more conservative interpretation of our Christian 
tradition. Their personal religion is Christocentric and Biblio- 
centric. Jesus of Nazareth is their Master, and they depend upon 


the Bible, mainly, for their spiritual guidance and inspiration. 
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But we must remember that theirs is the simple, undogmatie faith 
of "Brother Will". Jesus is to them the supreme spiritual lead- i) 


er of human history, God is to them the universal spiritual 


Father, making all men brothers and all life essentially divine. i 
The two great commandments, the Golden Rule, and the Beatitudes 
are all the doctrinal standards they need. Love, service, 

righteousness; these supreme spiritual principles are the guid- 
ing stars of the Gould Farmers, and they simply find them more 
meaningful and compelling when expressed in terms of the Chris- 


tian tradition. We must hasten to recall, however, that there 2) 


is nothing of dogmatism or sectarianism at the Farm. Whatever 
particular beliefs the guest may hold, he does not find them ( 
challenged; he finds only an emphasis upon the universal reli- if 
gious principles which are the common ground of all who strive 
for spiritual growth. Thus our use of the term "Christian" 


broadens out to indicate the best way of life that we of the 


Christian tradition can perceive and strive to fulfill. fhis, 


in general, is the way of life the members of this community- 
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home in the Berkshires are striving to realize for themselves 


and for all humanity. We shall do well to examine more specifi- 


pans 
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cally this "shared quest" for an ever better life for all, as 
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it is exemplified at Gould Farm. For the Farm is, above all 
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else, a community-home wherein the truly "Christian" way of life 
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CHAPTER VI 1) 
THE RELIGION OF THE GOULD FARMERS 
The writer regards the Gould Farmers (especially those who 
are permanent residents) as being liberal religionists in the 


largest sense of the term. As we have noted, they are not to 


be identified with that group of religious liberals who have 


broken more or less completely with the Christian tradition and 
with a theistic interpretation of the universe. They belong to 
that great host of liberals throughout the ages who have be- 
lieved that "religion is summed up in love to God and love to 


man", and that tolerance of the religious beliefs of others is 


an integral part of that belief. They are not guilty of the 
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today, whose tolerance is merely toleration of the position held 


by those who differ from them. The tolerance of the Gould Farn- 


ae 


ers is that which welcomes those of all religious beliefs and 


strives to achieve. a spiritual unity that harmonizes intellec- 
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tual diversities. As hawe true liberals throughout the ages, 
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they say, "Come! Let us uplift each other and work together in 
view of the few spiritual principles upon which we can all agree.. 
Theological and traditional differences only add necessary vari- 
ety to our essential unity." 


? | 
In general we may say that it is a rational, ethical, un- 


ecclesiastical monotheism whieh has always been implied in the 


liberal tradition's™love to God". It has meant the reverent 


recognition of a cosmic counterpart to all our greatest human 
values; the recognition of a Power, more than diveel ben; ‘dbkbic 
for growth and harmony in the universe and making for righteous- 
ness in human society. A rational belief in this universal God 
has meant the justification of one's faith in him by reason on 
the part of the individual , and not by unquestioning acquies- 
cence to ecclesiastical dogma or an uncritical conviction based 
upon one's intuitive “insights" alone. The religious liberal 


has always regarded himself and all men as potentially divine 
through their organic and spiritual relatedness to this immanent 
God, and has felt the challenge to be a co-worker with this God 
in the evolutionary moral reconstruction of himself and all hu- 
manity. 

The manner in which this belief in an immanent God finds 
expression among the Gould Farmers is forcefully indicated in 
one of Samuel Spalding's prophetic ssdbeneate: Speaking in 


terms of the present-day political turmoil, he says: 


"It follows necessarily, according to these experienced 
farmers of men, that Theocracy--the rule of God, or Good, of 
divine Love and Truth--is an even more precious word than De- 
mocracy with a capital 'D', (or) Republicanism, Socialism, or 
Communism. Democratic Theocracy, or the government of God af- 
fectuated by the awakened, purposeful, (and) united action of 
those religious majorities which already exist throughout the 
world,--this is the essence of Gould Farm's practical progran, 
alike for themselves, the smallest community, and the brother- 
hood of nations. And they are calling upon the churehes, the 
synagogues, the mosques, and the temples to organize their ma- 
jorities, and to 'go forward', not to dabble in the mud-puddles 
of self-seeking politics, but to prove that ‘good politics’ is 
and eannot be other than the politics of good; and that the 
polities of good is the polities of God, and must sooner or 
later become the polities of every good-loving citizen of that 
world-state which God alone governs, today and forever." 


Elsewhere in this unpublished statement, Mr. Spalding says: 


"The Golden Rule way, the good-will-of-God way, is practi- 
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cal economics, (the Gould farmers) are telling the world .. .. 
Here is the simple master-secret of all social and economic > 
Sanity, not on a local scale here and there, but on a national 
and international scale. Whatever is right can be done, and 
done successfully, with a maximum of long-run benefit to all 
except those who persist in opposing the resistless advances of 
good in human affairs, who continue to try to feather their own 
nests at the expense of their fellows. The grasping hand is 
not open to receive. We know that all things needful are, in- 
deed and in daily practice, added unto those who seek to become 
good citizens of that cosmic kingdom of godlike thinking and 
doing.” | 

Certain details of this statement may be controversial, 


but its essential validity cannot be denied. It is being in- 
creasingly recognized that Jesus grasped the few fundamental 
principles of economic and political reform as well as those of 
spiritual growth. Upon them Will Gould established the Farm; 
through them the Farm has grown and thrived while more "worldly 
wise™ enterprises have collapsed. Today the Farm is widely 
known as the place "where the secret of individual--and national 
e-recovery has been at work for over twenty years." 

This is how the Gould Farmers strive to make their reli- 
gion count for something in the worldly affairs of men. This is 
the "program for social action” in which religious people may \ 
unite. It springs from a spiritual perspective of the affairs 
of men and dealing with those affairs in view of eternal spirit- 
ual laws. It consists in intelligent and concerted obedience 


to the will of God, as it were, rather t han hav ing a purely 
mundane view of our problems and trying to solve them on a basis 
of temporary expediency. 

Such is the way in which the Gould Farmers strive to make 
practical and real their "love to God and love to man". It is 
the basis on which all those who wish to live their religion 


must unite to achieve that world-order, the "Kingdom of God", 


27 


which is so impressively portrayed in "Psalms of the West": 


"And rich and poor laboured together, .. .. and armed 
themselves with care and temperance and frugal pleasure, and 
trouble gave place to merry and worthy days; 

"And the harvest of the mind was esteemed a higher care 
than the harvest of earth, and the getting of riches was less 
than the spending of instruction. 

"And factions and parties were turmed to one cause, the 
transformation of evil to good, the first duty of every man, the 
great reform, the regeneration of himself; 

"And bitter words and bad words, the utterance of hate and 
shameful despair, and envy and false conceit, were heard no more 
in the land, for all the people devoted themselves to the supreme 
good, and strove in humility towards the divine example. 

"And all opinions were freely and gently heard; there was 
neither scorn nor unkind displeasure, but in charity every 
fabric of reason was judged, and the noblest minds were states- 
men, the leaders in sublime thought, the teachers of saving 
knowledge. 

"And creeds and heresies of all thinkers and all epochs 
were refined in the furnace of truth, and there came forth the 
beauty of each, so that upon all the world shone the message of 
heaven to man. 

"And the people of the world beheld the universe; and 
there were no strangers under the heavens.” 


such indeed is the hoped-for culmination of our liberal 
tradition, the goal toward which we all strive. Gould Farm is, 
in its own way, in the vanguard of that striving. 

We know that the liberal religious tradition has always 
emphasized the achieving of "salvation" by the individual in his 
own way, through his own desire and volition. This has meant 
the achieving of personal integrity, not only towards the end 
of one's own well-being, but also in order that one may contrib- 
ute more to the great cause of transforming evil to good. fo 
be a co-worker with God, liberals have always said, one must 
purify himself. Indeed they have always felt that "the first 
duty of every man (must be) the great reform, the regeneration 
of himself", not through lip-service to irrational ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrine a the momentary experience of magical sacraments, 


but through a consistent and determined effort to make his ideal 
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self a reality in his every-day thought and conduct. 

We recall that this was the basis of Will Gould's moral 
striving, and that his greatness lay in his approaching so fear- 
ly that ideal. And with him, the Gould Farmers have made the 
progressive ethical integration of personality the primary ob- 
jective for themselves and all whom they influence. Through 
this, they are convinced, they may not only achieve the greatest 
personal happiness but also become worthy citizens of the "Demo- 
cratic Theocracy" which is their ultimate ideal. They feel that 
through personal integrity they are best able to work with God 


in the service of their fellow-men. 


How, more specifically, do the Gould Farmers believe that 
personal integrity is to be achieved? They believe, as all of 
us do, that it is to be gained through loyalty to the true 
ae of life; through the allegiance of the individual to 
those ways of living which have been found, in the experience 
of the race, to be most genuinely valuable and satisfying. As 
we have noted, they strive together to follow the "way, the 
truth, and the life" of Jesus and all the great spiritual teach- 
ers of the race, adapting those teachings to their particular 
eonditions of living and enlarging upon them according to the 
dictates of their personal experience and their intelligence. 
This is, of course, the essence of all true religion, being the 


e : : 
shared quest of an ever better life for all. It involves the 


deliberate selection of those ways of thinking and acting which 
have, through the ages, been found to contribute most to the 
highest ethical integration of individual personality and of the 


social structure of humanity as a whole, with the consequent de- 


votion of one's life to those values and activities. 

The life of the Gouid Farmers is based upon a progressive 
appreciation of the true values-of human life and the achieving 
of a functional, habitual loyalty to those values. They have 
found the relatively few, truly constructive activities through 
which human life is lived at its best, and they have learned to 
find the satisfactions of the “abundant life" in them. This is 
the way in which the Farm make s its unique contribution to the 
modern world. It offers this simple, wholesome way of life to 
those whose lives have been upset by the high-strung, chimeric 
world of false values that most city people live in. Residing 
at the Farm, one comes again to see the value of inner peace 


and of sharing with others in genuinely cultural activities. 


Dr. Austin Fox Riggs, the eminent psychiatrist of Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, has said, 


"It has been my experience that people who have gotten 
their values of life all twisted or who are discouraged with 
the difficulties of the struggle for existence, and for whom 
the machinery of civilization or tusiness have proved too much, 
find in Mrs. Gould and her staff and the life at Gould Farm a 
demonstration of what really counts and what is really impor- 
tant in life; how simple these essentials are and how the bi- 
product of happiness depem's upon taking advantage of their im- 
mediate opportunities." Pe 


Akin to this testimony is a statement the writer once made in 
a talk to the Gould Farmers: 


"Here are expressed and nourished the most basic values 
and needs of our lives. A happy community life, healthy living 
conditions, the leisure and opportunity for self-culture, and 
constant inspiration and leadership for such achievement; are 
these not the values that nourish the divinity within us all? 
Instead of the artificiality and high tension of city living, 
we can come here to slacken our feverish pace and feed our 
hungry hearts on these, the values they most desire.” 


Let us recall specifically what some of those values are. 


First we may mention fellowship; fellowship of that deep and 
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affectionate kind we spoke of in considering the Farm as home; 
the fellowship of a "dear togethermess" that soon breaks down 
all barriers of pseudo-sophistication or self-consciousness and 
unites people in common interests. 

We have also remarked upon the abundant opportunities for 
creative self-expression at the Farm. Aside from the practical 
Farm operations, such as gardening, which meet that need for 
many, there are regular activities in many branches of the arts 
and crafts to be enjoyed. Certainly this need for creative self- 
expression,--for the healthful employment of the self, is one 
of the essential values of abundant living. 

Worship--religious aspiration--is another of those true 
values we find the Gould Farmers enjoying, both together through 
their informal religious services and through private devotions. 
Communion with Nature in all her varied forms is, of course, one 
of the richest ways in which their worship finds expression. 

They supplement the joy of physical labor with such recre- 
ations as games, dancing, and hiking; they further the blessing 
of physical health with a simple, wholesome diet and long hours 
of sleep. 

The reading of good literature, the appreciation of great 
music, and the give-and-take of earnest conversation upon worthy 
subjects are others of these essential values to which the 
members of the Farm family consistently devote themselves; there- 


by adding to their cultural self-refinement. 


The devotion of all the Gould Farmers to the common cause 


of helping each other, of making their life together ever richer, 


of making the Farm an ever better instrument for social service; 
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here is revealed another aspect of their way of living which 
brings out the best in human personality. It is perhaps the 


supreme value of losing one's life in a cause greater than it- 
self, and thereby finding that life. 

The "dear togetherness" of a happy family relationship, 
creative self-expression, worship, physical and mental health, 
and the active appreciation of Nature and our cultural heritage; 
--are not these the few fundamental values of human life at its 
best? They are the real foundations of Gould Farm. They areé 
what may be called the spiritual values of life, the values 
which enlarge and deepen the significance of life. The Gould 
Farmers desire an increased sensitivity to the hidden meanings 
of life; they prefer to be wealthy in "the things of the 
spirit", rather than in the false wealth of material acquisi- 
tions. They watch the conflicts and the injustices which the 
struggle for material wealth cause in the world about them, and 
withdraw from that struggle in order to cultivate inner peace 
and social harmony. 

In contrast to the realm of material "values", the Gould 
Famers have found that one may acquire an infinite amount of 
spiritual wealth without denying others their fair share, and 
that, miraculously, one's own spiritual wealth increases in just 
that measure to which he shares it with others. Naturally, they 


choose to live in the realm of spiritual walues. 
Their doing so is certainly not an indication of unwhole- 


some "otherworldliness". They simply live their allegiance to 


the values of this world, this life, which are most enduring, 


most truly satisfying, most worth-while. In a sense, they do 
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create the world they live in, but does not everyone? Elwood 
Worcester impressively affirms this fact: 

"There are as many worlds as there are thinking men, for 
call it what you will, the world, reality, life itself for every 
one of us does consist in the things to which we pay attention. 
He whose mind is set on great thoughts and opportunities dis- 
covers them everywhere. .. -. Let your mind be fixed on goodness, 
and you can enjoy and practice it everyday. Look to other men 
for kindness and affection, and you will seldom be disappointed.’ 
fhis is the world the Gould Farmers create. 


Of course the Gould Farmers have not achieved perfection 
in this "living by the spirit". They are only human, and they 
would be the first to say that they still have far to go in 
striving toward that goal. But the fact that they do strive to 
achieve that goal, and approach much nearer to it than most of 
us today, is a laudable distinction. ‘They seek an ever more 
discriminative and vital appreciation of the values that are 
really worth-while, and strive to give their allegiance to then. 
They strive to help each other and discipline themselves toward 
living in view of these values. They try to make these values 


appealing in themselves to all who come there, that allegiance 
to them may be natural, spontaneous, and satisfying. Mr. 
Spalding well expresses the philosophy which the Farm leaders 
have in this regard: 

"Men must be born again on to a plane above materiality 
before they can become actual practitioners of the good life. .. 
Most men and women normally respond to the good, the beautiful, 
and the true,--if these are presented to them in understandable, 
attractive, appealing, moving forms; if these supreme realities 
are ‘brought home' to them and embodied visually, to be seen, 
touched, handled mentally, and experienced at first hand." 

This working demonstration of spirituality is what the Gould 


Farmers seek to achieve in their own lives and present that 


lflwood Worcester, Making Life Better (New York, Charles io Bi. 
Scribners, 1933), p. 187 ff. 
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example to the world. To this Dr. Bowen had reference when he 


said, 
"The brotherhood of man, forgetfulness of self, consecra- 
tion to the welfare of others, all the things that preachers 


put into sermons, here are put into action; are not talked about, 
but lived." 


Thus it is that the Farm has been cogently called "a 
school for Christian living". Certainly it is not such a 


"school" in the sense that formal or direct instruction in the 


"Christian" way of living is "administered" to the learner. It 


is a school in the really funetieral and progressive sense of 
the term, being a situation in which the spiritual values of 
love, truth, creative cooperation and self-refinement are ac- 
tually experienced in a way that makes them habitual ways of 
thinking and behaving. In this "school for Christian living" 
one is stimulated to live these higher values, both by a favor- 
ahie daeinax environment and by association with others who are 
sincerely trying to do the same thing. 

Residing at the Farm, one comes to know what true freedom 
is. He finds this freedom not to be freedom from all restraint, 
not freedom to do as self-centered desires and impulses dictate, 
but freedom for true self-development. He finds himself free 
to express his individuality in the ways most conducive to its 
integrity, its ethical growth, those ways being the spiritual 
values we have noted. His desire to express his individuality 
does not clash with that same desire in others when their self- 
expression is in view of those spiritual values; indeed, all 
find their personalities abundantly enriched by a corporate 
pursuit of those values. Thus there are no conflicts between 


the individual and the group at Gould Farm. In fulfilling as 


eM oe 


best he can his function in the life of the group the individual 
finds the most satisfying and complete expression of his own 
individuality. This is the way he achieves true freedom, in ~ 
contrast to the false liberty of anarchic expressionism in which © 
true individuality is frustrated by pernicious self-indulgence 

and a refusal to fulfill responsibilities as a member of the 


social group. (This false coneept of liberty, with its per- 


nicious effects upon both the individual and society, has been 


the "antichrist" of our modern civilization. The Gould Farmers 
offer their example of true freedom to the larger groups which 
are still trying to solve the conflict between anarchic individ- 
ualism and soesetes collectivism by going to one or the other 
of these extremes. ) 

The Gould Farmers well know that the achievement of true 
individuality, true freedom, involves the disciplining of the 
ego when its habits and desires conflict with the best. interests 
of the whole group and prevent the individual from fulfilling 
satisfactorily his part in the life of the group. Having an ob- 
jective view of themselves (that primary achievement in success- 


ful living!) they see in themselves, as we all must, the ren- 
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nants of the old anarchic individualism which militate against 
their own right development and the welfare of others. But the 
progressive disciplining of these a-social tendencies is achieved 
by the individuals themselves, through then progressive loyalty 
to spiritual values, and not by the moral pressure of the group. 
It is self-discipline, self-refinement, that the Gould Farmers 
achieve. Nor is it a stern or morbid self-discipline; it is 


mainly the smothering of destructive attitudes and habits through 


* 


@ positive and wholesome devotion to the ways of living they 
know are most worth-while. We recall the pertinency of "Brother 
Will's” maxim, "Don't bother with the weeds, just cultivate your 
corn", in this connection. ; 


But obviously this homely principle cannot be carried to 


an extreme, as no principle can. When a Gould Farmer sees the 


weeds of self-centeredness threatening his growth in socialized 
living, when, for instance, he has to force himself to take the 
initiative in some act of brotherly love, then he does so with 


the thought that he is winning a spiritual victory over his 


unrefined tendencies. Edward Harding's "The Saints" expresses 


well this philosophy: 


"A tone of pride or petulance repressed-- 
A selfish inclination firmly fought-- 
A shadow of annoyance set at nought-- 
A murmuring disquietude suppressed-- 
A peace in importunity possessed-- 
A reconcilement generously sought-- 

. A purpose put aside--a banished thought-- 
A word of self-explaining unexpressed-- 
Trifles they seem, these petty self-restraints; 
Yet he who proves them such must needs possess 
A constancy and courage grand and bold. 
They are the trifles that have made the Saints! 
Give me to practice them in humbleness 
And nobler power than mine doth no man hold.® 


Thus, through uprooting the weeds of shallow selfishness 
and through cultivating the golden grain of spiritual loyalties, 
do the Gould Farmers achieve freedom into the higher, more sig- 
nificant levels of life. Theirs is not merely a struggle for 
existence, theirs is a struggle for excellence--moral, economi- 
cal, sdcial, and cultural excellence. This makes for true per- 
sonal freedom in a truly democratic society; this is the way to 
personal integrity and genuine service for others. This is how 


Gould Farm becomes "the home of Christian living". 


CHAPTER VII 
THE HEALING MINISTRY OF GOULD FARM 


The healing ministry of the Farm has been apparent through- 
out our story. Indeed we have found the whole purpose of this 
“home of Christian living" to be, "Come unto me, all ye that are 
_ weary and heavy laden, and I shall give you"--not merely rest, 
but new life. We saw this life-purpose of Jesus nobly paralleled 


in "Brother Will". We have seen it increasingly fulfilled in the 
life and work of thesé "Farmers of Men" since his passing. 

We shall do well, however, to re-examine the life of the 
Farm today from this more strictly therapeutic standpoint. “An 
eminent medical specialist once identified the Farm as a plage 
“where they actually do the things we doctors are all talking 
about." It is through the eyes of these specialists in nervous 
and psychic disorders that we would now view the life and work 
of Gould Farm. We may recall certain principles underlying its | 
healing ministry and point to certain factors and methods which 
contribute to the remarkable results obtained. | 


The “many principles, but no standards” of these farmers 
of men all revolve about ‘the fundamental one laid down by 
"Brother Will"; namely, that the spiritual reconstruction of the 
whole personality be both the approach to, and the objective of, 
helping every person who comes to the Farm. The "cure of souls" 
is the Farm's primary objective, as it was with Jesus, as it is 


with all the progressive neurologists and psychiatrists today. 


It is an emphasis which goes far beyond the mere clinical treat- 
ment of specific maladies, important as that may be.’ It is a 


method of therapeutics which transcends the strictly scientific 
techniques, yet makes full use of them within their limits. 
Miss Ida M. Cannon, head of the Social Service Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, pays great tribute to 
the Farm in her recognition of its healing of people through the 
"art of medicine"; 

"There is a growing feeling among the scientific medical 
men that there are aspects of treatment, far beyond the scope 
of science, that have deep healing power, and I feel that Mrs. 
Gould should be classed among those who are practicing the art 
of medicine. One of the rare characteristics of Mrs. Gould is 
that she sees that the science of medicine must have due recog- 
nition in cases where it is clearly required. I have seen 
demonstrations of this cooperation im which the art and science 
of medicine were made possible for the patient in a suitable 
balance of service.” 


Thus are the primary requisites of mental as well as physical 
health complied with in the healing ministry of the Farm. It 
seeks to send people back to their former walks of life not only 
physically strengthened and renewed, but also morally and social- 
ly regenerated. It seeks to teach them how to live--with them- 
selves, with other people. (We have noted how these lessons in 
living are caught, not taught in any direct way.) It -seeks to 
help people resolve their inner conflicts ina se alties, whole- 
some way, through self-knowledge and self-respect. 

The Gould farmers know that a sense of failure and a feel- 
ing of personal isolation from other people, growing out of un- 
successful attempts to solve vocational, sexual, social and re- 
ligious problems, are the chief causes of mental and nervous 
disorders. ‘They therefore cooperate with urban social service 


agencies to take people out of the situations which have brought 
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about their sense of frustration, failure, and isolation, and 
place them in this atmosphere of genuine friendliness, sympathy 
and goodwill until they can gain a new and truer perspective of 
their problems and find a new faith in themselves and their 


— 


fellow-men. 


The "Spirit of Gould Farm" is indeed the main factér in 
its healing ministry. The manner in which neweomers are re- 
ceived and made to feel at home clearly reflects this spirit. 


"A newcomer passes, by predetermined arrangement but so 
naturally and unobstrusively that he does not realize that it 
isn't all spontaneous, through the hands of several experienced 
'farmers of men'. These men and women make friendly advances in 
&@long various lines for which they are individually qualified. 
One seeks to ascertain whether the new arrival's bedding and 
chairs are to his liking, if his room is conveniently located, 
and if there is anything further that can be reasonably done to 
make him feel at home. Another seeks to ascertain his mental 
tastes and needs, another to find what he wants most at Gould 
Farm, selfishly or unselfishly. And so on. He is being studied 
and classified, but painlessly. He isn't being 'rushed', but 
he welcomes the friendly attention and expands under it--es- 
pecially since Mrs. Gould and her most loving assistants have 
been able to free themselves largely from details and therefore 
can give more time to these transforming contacts. 

"These 'feeling-out' conversations, together with the 
many framed messages on the walls and the booklet of welcome .. 
which he finds on his dresser, hasten the process of informing 
the newcomer as to the ideals and aims of the Farm and of sug- 
gesting what is expected of him, in general. In not more than 
a week, unless he volunteers sooner, he is asked--whether he is 
paying his way or not--whether he would like to assume some 
little responsibility, indoors or out, in order to help occupy 
his time. He is left perfectly free to choose, so far as is 
practicable, or to refuse. But he is not allowed to drift too 
long, or to become undesirably conscious that he is,at loose 
ends and out of the main current of the Farm life." 


"Miss Caroline", in her "Gould Farm" pamphlet, makes this 


further comment: 


"No attempt is made to schedule the time of a newly arriv- 
ing guest, but his day takes shape unconsciously. His place at 
table is assigned with some care, and his neighbor is .. one 
who will make him feel at ease. Dish-drying after the meal gives 
opportunity for making further acquaintances; (it is famous for 


—— 
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that) then someone offers to show him the weaving voom, the music 
studio, the carpenter shop or the brook, or suggests a hike late 
in the day." 7 


instead of having an uncomfortable period of self-conscious- 
ness among strangers to undergo, one finds himself immediately 


accepted a brother or sister. Dr. Bowen's comment in this re- 


gard is revealing: 


"One does not come as a 'boarder' or a 'patient'; one 
comes as a memver of the family. .. There are no ‘cases on the 
place at all; there are only our brothers and sisters, about 
whose problems and troubles we cannot talk in public. MThe con- 
fidences of this family intimacy cannot be violated. But one 
rememoers how there came to the Farm some of distraught and 
troubled mind, on the verge of mental illness, perhaps of the 
most serious sort, and how these under the influence of peace- 
ful good cheer, under the stimulus of the incentive to serve 
rather than be served, came back to normal mental poise, to 
enter again, as new-born, into the world's work. Qne remembers 
those who came seeking and finding escape from pathological al- 
coholism. Others there were with recurrent illness, that would 
be eured only to come again, who found in the wholesome and 
‘happy life of the Farm, strength to throw it off permanently. 
One thinks of some friendless and homeless, with nowhere to 
turn, who found here home and family and kin, and so came to 
find again the world a place wherein life could be happy. Some 
who came have grown permanently into the family life; the majori- 
ty come for a period of weeks or of months, and go back to the 
world's life refreshed and renewed, not only in body, but in 
spirit and ideals."1l 


In contrast to the therapeutic or psychiatric institutions 
where one is constantly reminded of his illness, at the Farm no 
one is considered ill; all influences tend to help him forget 
the malady which brought him there. Plainly, this is the best 
way of effecting a cure. Mo st of our personal maladies today 
arise out of a morbid self-centeredness, out of a neurotic fix- 
ing of one's attentions upon oneself. When one is relieved of 
this egocentricity through activities and interests which turn . 
his attention away from himself, the first step toward the 


healthful reconstruction of personality is taken. 


ee — oy — — ee — 


hospital Social Service article. 
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The concern one comes to have for the welfare of the other 
members of the Farm family and for the success of the Farm it- 
self is another aspect of the "Gould Farm spirit" we have noted 
which leads one to lose his life--and so to find it. One comes 


to feel a happy feeling of responsibility for the welfare of all 
which gives his daily tasks a deeper meaning and incentive. He 
feels himself an indispensable part of this "going concern" in 
mutual service, and thereby finds his life to be of value. The 
dignity of self-respect naturally follows, and it is a dignity 
which is tempered with a humility which admits of no discourage- 
ment. Indeed, helping to maintain the morale of the group as a 
whole is one of the chief responsibilities each Gould Farmer 
feels. He refuses to submit to the moods of depression which 
naturally come, and helps others to escape from them by a cheery 
word or a sincere discussion of their mutual problems. The 
Farm leaders take the initiative in this morale-building light- 


heartedness, and it becomes contagious, infecting everyone else, 


It is that strong-hearted joyfulness we saw in "Brother Will"; 


in his saying, "Don't preach, encourage"; in his sharing the way 
of life from which sprang we deep-seated happiness. 

Thus do the residents of Gould Farm learn the most impor- 
tant lesson of life; namely, that the only successful way of 
life revolves about self-forgetful service for others, contribu- 
tion to the welfare of others. And they have found that this is 
the truly effective way in which the "cure of souls" takes place. 


We need to recall, in this connection, the cultural and 
: } 


re-creational activities which we previously noted among the 


"spiritual values" on which the life of the Farm is based. These 


—s 
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activities of creative work and play, worship, and the active 
appreciation of the arts and of Nature have an obvious value 
from our present therapeutic point of view. We see them now as 
endeavors which make for the healthful employment of the self; 
as interests which direct one's attention away tanh suits ail- 
ments. 

The Gould Farm leaders recognize that weakness in human 
nature which we may call "spiritual lethargy"; the "passive re- 
Sistance"of people to the forming and following of new interests. 
Most people, even when they are aware of their need of new 
interests, new ways of healthfully employing themselves, are un- 
able to take the initiative themselves in finding and pursuing 


those activities. This of eourse is especially true of sick 
people whose mental and spiritual energies are depleted. Deal- 
ing mainly with such people, these farmers of men seek to over- 


come their inertia, break down their rigid habits, and release 


their confined energies by leading them tactfully into group 


activities designed for that purpose. 

We hawe spoken of the "occupational therapy” of the daily 
tasks, wherein the seeming liability of labor shortage is turned 
into a well-organized asset of therapeutic value. Work is in- 
deed the "salvation" of many Gould Farmers. But most of the 
practical daily tasks are completed by noon, aside from those 
connected with the meals, and the rest of the day may be de- 
voted to these more "esthetic" measures of occupational therapy. 
Classes or individual instruction in literature and the arts 
and crafts are a regular feature of the Farm life, especially 


in summer. Leadership in this instruction is given to well- 
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trained members of the family, who make that their special con- 
tribution to this shared quest for ever more abundant living. 
Miss Hazel Mackaye, whose family needs no introduction to the 
American reading public, is in charge of the instruction in 
voice and piano. The little studio in which so many find their 
way to musical self-expression effectively illustrates the 
marriage of rustic simplicity and cultural refinement we have 


noted throughout our story. 


Lessons in French are taught by Mr. Alexander de Monte, 
who also contributes his charming descriptive sketches of the 
Farm members to Mr. Spalding's laudable news-letter, "Farmers 
of Men". 

Miss Carol Hartshorne makes the weaving of rugs and other 
woven articles a measure of financial as well as therapeutic 
value, for her pupils turn out enough along those lines to offer 


them as gifts or for sale. 
The large and well-equipped carpenter shop offers the 


opportunity for wooderaft, and much of the Farm's furniture has 


eome from there. 


Until recently, Mr. Monroe North, whose untutored genius 
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dn charcoal sketching is nationally known, provided inspiration 
for art work in various mediums at the Farm. Much still is done 
in painting and pastels. 

In addition to the dramatic entertainments so well pro- 
duced by Mrs. Faith Colt and Mrs. Sidney McKee, evenings of 
square-dancing and classes in tap-dancing are led by Miss 
Harriet Phillips. There are also current events discussions 
and adult education classes led by Miss Florence M. Scovill. 

The therapeutic value of these activities in self-expres- 
sion and self-renewal is evident, and the Farm leaders are 
gradually overcoming the obstacles which stand in the way of 
their regular and continuous functioning. 

As we have often noted, communion with Nature is the re- 
source in the Farm's healing ministry which complements, or 
rather, completes, the power of the "Gould Farm spirit". The 
way of life these people follow is sustained and greatly en- 
riched by their Se upon those healing resources of 
Nature which transcend any that man could supply. The grandeur 
of the dawn and sunset, the pure, invigorating air, the star- 
sprinkled sky at night, the song of the brook, the beauty and 
strength of the hills, the wealth of growing things,--these 
generate that deep renewal of health and strength which Nature 
alone can provide. Henry van Dyke's magnificent poem, "God ~ 
of the Open Air," is the aspiration which is fulfilled by the 


natural setting of the Farm: 


"From the prison of anxious thought that greed 

has builded, 

From the fetters that envy has wrought and 
pride has guilded, 

From the noise of the crowded ways and the 
fierce confusion, 


From the folly that wastes its days in a world 
of illusion, 


(Ah, but the life is lost that frets and languishes 
there!) 


I would escape and be free in the joy of the open air. 
By the breadth of the blue that shines in silence 
o'er me, me 


By the length of the mountain-lines that stretch 
before me, 


By the height of the cloud that sails, with rest 
in motion, 


Over the plains and the vales to the measureless ocean, 
(Oh how the sight of the greater things enlarges 
the eyes!) 


Draw me away from myself to the peace of the 
hills and the skies." 

When one walks through the cathedral-aisles among the 
pines, or rambles over the hills, or sits by the side of the 
brook, the inner springs of his own being are healed, purified, 
strengthened, and his quest for lessons in the art of living is 
rewarded on every hand. He hears the eines whisper, "Be silent, 
be resilient, and reach for the sky.” The hills cry out to him, 
"Live as we do. We are constant in our service to God and to 
man. Our outer beauty is but the fruitage of our inner richness 
and strength." The brook sings a never-ending am ever-inspir- 
ing sermon to the one who sees in the course it flows a striking 
parallel to his own life. As he watches the brook flow with 
laughter around and over the rocks which line its course, he 
sees how he must meet the obstacles in his own life; and, as the 
brook ripples ever onward to lose itself ina larger whole, he 
realizes that his life must ever be poured into something that 
is greater than itself. 

Just as his aeisiieni ised relations with the other members 
of the Farm family help one to feel again his place in human 
society, so does his growing intimacy with Nature help him to 


feel “at home" in the universe. One learns to "practice the 


presence of God" at Gould Farm, as Wordsworth felt that Presence 


in his "Lines above Tintern Abbey". One sees the same laws 


operating in noble human relationships and in the harmony and 


order of the universe. The feeling of spiritual kinship he 


shares with the rest of the Farm family is carried to cosmic 


proportions by his communion with Nature. He comes to feel his 


kinship, his organic relationship, with all Reality, and rea- 


lizes that his soul springs from the Universal Soul. When one 


: é 
takes a walk on a moonlit night at the Farm, or stands on the 


crest of a hill beneath the starlit expanse of the heavens, he 


knows as never before what the author of the nineteenth Psalm 


felt and aspired to, and joins in that aspiration with a trans- 


Sy 
forming humility and fervor. One joins, with Alfred Noyes, "The 


Watches of the Sky," and thinks with him this thought: 


"Oh, holy night, deep night of stars, whose peace 
Descends upon the troubled mind like dew, 

Healing it with a sense of that pure reign 

Of constant law, enduring through all change; 
Shall I not, one day, after faithful years, 

Find that thy heavens are built on music too 

And hear once more above thy throbbing worlds 
This voice of all compassion, ‘Comfort ye'-- 
Yes--'comfort ye, my people,' saith your God?” 


In such manner is one helped by Nature at Gould Farm to 


find the cosmie setting of the liberal Christian religious 


philosophy we outlined in an earlier chapter of this story. The 


importance of such a constructive, stabilizing world-view for 


those seeking to regain mental health is stressed by the most 


progressive specialists, both medical and clerical, who are 


engaged in the redemption of stricken people to personal health 


and social rehabilitation. One is indeed helped to "see life 


steadily and see it whole” in this home of Christian living, 


Tee TF 
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through the active religious spirit of its members , through 
their being in a natural setting which fosters this highest way 
of life. 

Needless to say, the success of Gould Farm's healing 
ministry has not only endeared the Farm to the many hundreds of 


people who have been "born anew" there, but it has also won for 
the Farm an eminent place among the therapeutic and social ser- 


vice agencies of the country. To list the number of such agen- 


\ . , 


eies and the private specialists with whom the Farm constantly 


cooperates would require several pages; and the testimony of 
all of them is in aecord with that of Dr. John A. P. Millet, of 
New York City: 

"The chance for an individual who needs spiritual inspira- 
tion, friendly interest and a wholesome country life during a 
period of temporary disability and to obtain all these at the 
extremely low cost made possible by Mrs. Gould's idealism, is 
one that cannot be duplicated, to the best of ay knowledge, any- 
where." 

The widespread recognition of the uniqueness and impor- 
tance of the Farm's healing ministry is also well indicated by 
the eminent persons who have become the non-resident members of 
the Farm's board of directors. They include Mrs. Robert E. 
Speer, honorary president of the national board of the Y. W. C. 
A.; Francis MeLean, secretary of the Family Welfare Association 
of America, Dr. John B. Beebe of Great Barrington, and Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Harvard, the noted pioneer in modern the ra- 
peutic social service. And recently, our president ar Nenteilio, 
Dr. Sydney B. Show, has aL 60 goined this board of the Farm's 
directors, making the bond between the School and the Farm even 
stronger. 


Thus has Gould Farm come to fulfill ever increasingly the 


vision and purpose of its founder. Its success is a vindication 


of the principles on which it has operated, and is a tribute to 


the consecrated Farmers of Men who have carried forward so 


nobly its distinctive work in social service. 


Remarkable as the contribution of Gould Farm has been 


"baa 


during the past twenty years, its work may well be said to be 
just beginning. Its leaders feel themselves always upon the 
threshold of new opportunities for expansion and service, and 
rejoice in each step of growth, such as the proposed new main 
‘building, which the Farm is able to take. Yet deep is their 
regret that they can serve only a small fraction of the number 
who appeal to them directly for help, not to speak of the great 


multitude whose suppressed cries they hear only through the 
ears of their sensitive social consciousness. 

It is a disturbing awareness of the world-wide need for 
their type of social service which makes the Gould Farmers 
cherish a vision that "Brother Will" himself had; namely, the 
vision of a great number of Gould Farms, established where they 
would do the most good, throughout the modern world. 

William Gould's vision of social service was not eonfined 
to the particular enterprise he founded; his faith in the prin- 
ciples he lived and served by was not Limited to that single 
venture. As we have seen, the principles upon which he founded 
the Farm are universal. He therefore felt that he was starting 
a great social movement when he established this "home of Chris- 
tian living". He felt that if he demonstrated the validity and 
efficacy of this way of service, other social minded people in 
many other places would be led to follow his example. This has 


been the contimued hope of those who have carried on "Brother 
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Will's” work. They have not only sought to insure the constant 
growth of the Farm, but also have sought to foster similar de- 
velopments in other localities, in hkaond with their "statement 
of purpose” we noted in an earlier chapter. They have, directly 
or indirectly, influenced the founding or modifying of other 
social service enterprises, but none definitely patterned after 
the Farm have arisen. Among the reasons for this must be in- 
cluded the scarcity of men like William Gould, with his peculiar 


fitness for this type of service, and the rarity of there coming 


together and remaining together, through the years, of such a 
consecrated band of "farmers of men". But the hope of the Gould 


Farmers that their example will be followed in other places is 


undimmed, for they feel that other socially sensitive people, 
catching their vision and seeing its practical demonstration at 
the Farm, will be led to do as they have done. They therefore 
supplement pore immediate healing ministry with the clarifying 
and expounding of their vision of a widespread movement devoted 
to this way of spiritualized social service. Mr. Spalding is 
the prophetic spokesman in this regard for the Gould Farmers 


when he says, 

"History is full of sudden decisions on the part, not only 
of individuals, but also of groups, even of peoples, that 'This 
is the road! This is what we want to do or to bet This is our 
higher destiny! All else is dust and ashes in the mouth!’ And 
so they (the Gould Farmers) persistently hold up their burning 
and shining light--of personal example, and of the literature of 
first-hand contacts with that example, that way of life and 
work." | 


Phey/are confident that such a process of spiritual leavening 
will’ result in the creation of many Gould Farms by others who 
have caught that vision and feel that call to service. 


We could close our Story of Gould Farm in no better way 


than by a brief exposition of this prophetic vision of The Gould 


Farms of Tomorrow. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE GOULD FARMS OF TOMORROW 


The crying need of the modern world for a great number of 
such centers of individual and social reconstruction as Gould 
Farm is only too apparent. there is need of them everywhere, 
but especially are they needed near our large cities, to serve 
them as Gould Farm serves New York and Boston. ‘To the social- 
minded person who lives in Chicago, for instance, the vision of. 
a dozen Gould Farms at convenient distances from that city is 
a happy one. It is not too visionary; a William Gould could 
find quite a sufficient number of satisfactory sites--if he 
reconciled himself to the lack of Berkshire hills. Certainly it 
would be much easier to establish Gould fFarms today, as far as 
physical equipment is concerned, than it was for "Brother Will" 
and his few disciples. (But perhaps it should not be easier;-- 
those disciples of Will Gould say today that in their struggle 
they found their strength.) 

The person who is at all concerned with the needs and 
welfare of his fellow-men must certainly be uplifted and chal- 
lenged by the vision of a country-wide network of such places 
as Gould Farm, where the underprivileged might find relief from 
city streets and noise and filth; where they might have proof 
that human relationships may be based on something greater than 


a ruthless competition in material self-seeking where, in short, 


they might win back their health, their personal integrity, and 
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their respect for humankind. 
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A lengthy Utopian treatise could be written apes the 
myriad implications and possibilities of the Gould Farm idea. 
Here we may but mention in passing a few of its most general 
aspects. 

Along with their being centers of individual regeneration, 
the Gould Farms could serve as experiment stations in all the 
meat 2Rperlans aspects of social reconstruction. they could 
become communities, eolenies, where the most progressive methods 
of educational, economic and political reform could be applied 
upon the basis of a few great time-tested spiritual principles. 
This was Lavoiwee ee William Gould's vision;--to demonstrate 
the practicability of carrying out all human relationships upon 
the basis of eternal spiritual laws, rather than allowing those 


relationships to degenerate through the practices of worldly 


expediency. The Gould farms, being relatively free from the 
manipulations of vested interests and the corruptive influences 
of mechanized urban life, could serve as the living embodiments | 
of the ideals to be achieved in those more complex situations. 
They could serve as the “mountain-tope" from whence our modern 
life in all its aspects could be objectively viewed with a truer 


- — 


perspective. An official in the present national administra- — , 


tion, being acquainted with Gould Farm, has recently said: 

"World recovery and reconstruction can only come when the 
world is ready to receive them. I am strong for national and 
international preparedness,--not with arms and ammunition, .. «- 
bat along the lines of Gould Farm, where business men, bankers, 
statesmen, and the like, might spend a few weeks each ‘yeartl..- 
regaining their idealism amd perspective. 3 


1 enoted by Mr. Spalding in "Farmers of Men," December 29, 1934. 
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‘Here Clearly is indicated the value of such model communities 
as Gould Farm--the "retreats" which would really constitute the 
vanguard of human progress. Such is the really stable, the 
really evolutionary approach to national Pebonetiaétidii-- the 
deliberate creation of model communities where an én¥ipht anise 
social consciousness, which is the first principle of true 
democracy, could be peseewes ahd disseminated through the guests 
of the Farms who would return to their former places of resi- 
dence with this vision of nobler human relationships in their 
hearts. 

Along such seemingly impracticable and Utopian lines does 
the Gould Farm idea carry us. But they are impracticable only 
to those who have not the "long view" of human affairs or an 
appreciation of the basic laws of human progress, say the Gould 
Farmers. They hold before the impatient radical theorists the 
only enduringly constructive way, the liberal way, to social 
reform, knowing full well that, in the present order of our 
society, itis idealistic. But they also know that all human 
progress consists in the painfully slow and partial realization 
ef ideals, and they are confident that all mankind will eventual- 
oF give its allegiance to the spiritual way of life they demon- 
strate, if for no other reason than the discovery and the con- 
vietion, through eh RET AEE that it is the one true 
way to live, both individually and collectively. So the Gould 
Farmers cling to their vision of a great network of such "spas 


of the spirit", extending throughout this country,--and eventual- 


ly throughout the world. 


Dr. Bowen of course shared in this hope of the Gould 


at ae ee es a 


Farmers, and in speaking of it he touched upon the primary 
requisite to its being successfully fulfilled. 


"There is no reason why such homes should not multiply, 
and the country everywhere be made to minister largely to the 
city's @istresses. Yes, there is one reason. It cannot be 
done as it is done at Gould Farm without such wise and gracious 
personalities as make Gould Farm what it is. Given such person- 
alities, the thing can be done with ease. .. The really impor- 
tant  eptaiain are those which money does not and cannot pro- 
vide." 


Certainly the Gould Farms of tomorrow would need to be 
founded in a manner similar to the founding of the present Farm. 
They would have to be established in eaeh instance by a group of 
people who were filled with what we have called "the spirit of 
Gould Farm", people who were indeed the spiritual kindred of 
Will Gould and his disciples; people who were completely conse- 
crated to that type of service. ‘hey would need to establish a 
home, live in it together in the noblest way they could, and 
open the doors,of that home to the needy, being governed by the 
same motives and principles as were the original Gould Farmers. 
A Gould Farm could not be established by a group of people, no 
matter how well trained they were in social service and thera- 
peutic Gechnigques, who did not come together with a profound 
desire to live together in the "Christian" way we have described, 
és ie did not all possess a transforming sense of a mission to 


be fulfilled in this type of healing ministry. The "something 
more" that we recall is the genius of Gould Farm would be miss- 
ing. 
: It is in view of the unique character of the present Farm 


that we recognize the necessity of modeling the proposed Farms 


a a —— 


tyospital Social Service article. 
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| after it. For its uniqveness is the secret of its Adatiae tive 
contribution to modern social service, and is the chief insti- 
gation for creating the Farms of iieiccea: 

"Aunt Agnes" and her helpers would correct the writer by 
saying that it is the Farm of tomorrow which they hope will be 
the pattern for the Farms of Tomorrow. ‘That is to say, they 
feel that the present Gould Farm is not yet sufficiently per- 
fected to serve as such a model. They wish to bring the life 
and the work of the Farm nearer to their ideals before they offe 
it as a definite example. But this is more in regard to the de- 
tails of organization and equipment than with reference to the 
principles upon which they operate. They but wish to make those 
principles more apparent and effective. They wish to grow more 
before they assume that larger responsibility. 

Those principles, however, are really the only important 
preparation for the Farms of Tomorrow. The home Farm of course 
could not be precisely duplicated anywhere else, as faras its 
tangible aspects are concerned. Each new Farm would have its 
own outward characteristics, in accord with its location and 
the other conditions which would shape its formation. But the 
essential principles and characteristics ,--the peculiar combina- 
tion of them which would make a Gould Farm,--would be aniveresi- 
ly applicable, and they could err applied to particular 
circumstances. It is those few essential features that we are 
-— concerned with, and the Farm of today can well serve as an 
exemplar of them. | 

The first of those principles we have noted as the char- 


acter of the persons who would establish the Farms of Tomorrow. 
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The second, obviously, is that each new Farm must be a settle- 
ment definitely apart from the environs and atmosphere of city 
life; it must have Nature as its environment, and be primarily 
a farm economy, in which all the residents might share equally 
in the processes of production and consumption, meeting their 
simple economic necessities as autonomously as possible. 

Above all, each new Farm must be based upon religious 
family life, for that would ber its genius. Each must be a home 
in the highest ‘sense of the term, where a "dear Cectthecnaet 
forms a spiritual bond of kinship and mutual helpfulness. The 
‘life of each Farm would have to be a discriminative, shared 
quest of the true values of human life--the "spiritual values" 
we jakanest upon in an earlier chapter. Thus would the cultural 
excellence and the healing ministry of each Farm be assured. 

Included ih these few fundamental principles would be that 
implied by "Brother Will's" saying, "This is a growth, not a 
oe et eae in the spiritual approach to, and increasing 
solution of, all their problems and relationships. Thus would 
institutionalism and an over-hurried development be avoided 
through a gradual and ote evolution from a small, simple be- 


ginning. The writer takes the liberty of quoting from a letter 
from "Aunt Ag ss" to him, in order to illustrate the philosophy 


of the Gould Farmers as to this principle of spiritual growth. 
— 
It is in reference to the new main building on the Farm, but its 


comprehensive quality is apparent: 


"It is difficult to put such things in writing and it 
would be more exciting if 1 could tell you that we had the build- 
ing fund complete, but 1 am inclined to think very seriously 
that we are better off for growing at the roots and that to get 
the spiritual matters more firmly in hand is much better than 


Re: 


to have got the building wuile we wait for the more vital and 

important things. I know that we are coming to a deeper reali- 
zation that the Farm must stand by the truths that are so vital- 
ly important for the souls of men .. .. We have had some remark- 
able instances that prove this and I am happier than ever in be- 
lieving that Gould Farm is to carry a message of supreme truth, 
that the welfare of mankind depends upon its allegiance in all 
things great and small to the laws of God." 


What nobler modern expression of faith in the spiritual law, 


"Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven .." could be found! It igs 
this very faith that will initiate the creation of the Farms of 


Tomorrow, and insure their success. 


Where among us are those who will #llow the example of 


the Gould Farmers? Who among us who wish to make our religion 


count for something in the redemption of our society are willing | 


to express it in this most practical and effective way? Here is 
a challenge for our liberal churches especially to ponder over. 
So few of them do anything significant i the way of definite 
measures toward social reconstruction. Do they not have here 
the opportunity of sponsoring the creation of Gould Farms? 
Would not any chureh, and the individuals in it, feel that their 
function as members of a universal "democratic theocracy" were 
being much better fulfilled if they became "Gould Farmers", if 
they made possible the healing ministry of such farm-homes of 
Christian living for the needy ones of their community? 

May we be courageous enough, religious enough, to make the 


ultimate ideal of the Gould Farmers a living reality, through 


the Gould Farms of Tomorrow! 
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